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1. INTRODUCTION 

Local Government in the Context of Independence 

With the advent of independence, the importance 
of local government in India has increased a hundred¬ 
fold. The problems of training the masses into the art 
of self-government and of undertaking development 
schemes in the various spheres of national life and 
activity have now acquired an urgency they never 
possessed before. A properly organized and efficiently 
functioning system of local government is, however, a 
sine qua non for the success of these schemes. Whether 
it be democracy, or national defence, or an advanced 
industrial system—every one of them requires for its^ 
success an educated and healthy population. Unless 
we propose to enact in our country the harrowing 
tragedies of the early days of western industrialism, 
we must take care to develop the various social ser¬ 
vices, on which the welfare of the industrial worker is 
today based in the advanced countries. If we want good 
workers and soldiers, we'must arrange for the educa¬ 
tion and sound physical growth of every child. That 
entails the inauguration of dozens of new services 
connected with housing, nourishment, disease-preven¬ 
tion, maternity and child welfare, and the like. In all 
this, local bodies have a vital part to play, because the 
welfare services of the modern state, in view of the 
flexible technique of administration they require, are 
essentially municipal in principle and practice. ‘Without 
the development of education and related services,' 
say the editors of A Century of Municipal Progress, 
‘modern commerce and industry would be impossible. 

.a moment's reflection shows that it must be so. 

The enormous developments in the technique of 
industry and business administration have been pos¬ 
sible only because we are not merely a healthy but also’ 
a literate people. Indeed our whole democratic systeirt 
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rests upon an educated electorate.” Reform of local 
government in India, therefore, is one of the most 
urgent problems facing the country today, and it must 
be tackled without delay. 

The popular Ministries, during the brief functioning 
of the Provincial Autonomy inaugurated under the 
Government of India Act 1935, took up the problem of 
this reform, and local self-government committees were 
appointed in some provinces, e.g. in U.P., and Bombay, 
to study and report upon the question. In the Congress 
provinces, however, the ministries came suddenly to 
an end in 1939 over the war issue, and the reorganiza¬ 
tion of local self-government could not be proceeded 
with. In some provinces legislation was also under¬ 
taken about the local bodies, e.g. in the N.W.F. Province 
joint electorates were established; in Bombay, village 
panchayats were reorganized and certain electoral 
reforms for other local bodies were introduced; in C.P., 
adult suffrage for municipalities and direct election of 
the Chairman were provided for; in Madras an effort 
was made to tackle the problem of areas of rural self- 
government, and annual partial renewal of local 
councils was done away with; but all such legislation 
was only of an interim and piecemeal character pending 
a thorough overhaul which was to come later. Nowhere 
could the problem of reorganization be tackled in a 
comprehensive manner. 

During the years of the constitutional deadlock 
(1939-46) no progress in local government reform could 
be expected, although the discussion of the problem 
continued. When the popular ministries returned to 
power in 1946, the task of reform was taken up again. 
TTie proposals of the committees of enquiries were 
modified in the light of subsequent criticism and 
legislative shape was given to them. 

The reforms actually made vary greatly in their 
mature and scope from state to state. They have been 
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briefly noticed in the concluding pages of this book. 
Here it is only necessary to observe that the reform 
wave has not yet spent itself up. Even in states like 
U.P. and Madhya Pradesh which have shown greater 
zeal and despatch in the matter than other states, the 
local government reforms have not yet crystallized into 
their final shape. Piecemeal changes continue to be 
made and much of what has been done is still in 
the experimental stage. The accession and integration 
of the erstwhile princely states has added areas where 
local government has yet to be established or developed. 
It is, therefore, still of interest to enquire into the 
principles that should inform this reform and to see 
how far the reforms actually made are in consonance 
with them. 

Line of Approach to the Problem 

Discussion of local government reform in India has 
hitherto been generally conducted under the oppressive 
influence of the adverse conditions of today. ITie great 
poverty and ignorance of the masses, the paucity of the 
financial resources of the country, the inefficiency and 
friction with which the local bodies have hitherto 
worked, generally overawe the reformer in making his 
proposals, and induce him to whittle them down in the 
name of practicability. The present approach to the 
problem tries to break loose from this vicious 
context and build on the belief that it can and shall 
be transcended. While care is taken to ensure 
that there is nothing inherently impracticable in the 
proposals put forward, they are based on the 
prospect of a progressive and prosperous India which is 
the goal of our national effort. It is assumed for 
the purposes of this discussion that both the national 
and state governments will actively pursue a 
policy of social amelioration and uplift, that they will 
expedite the agricultural and industrial development 
of the coimtry by all the means at their disposal, and 
that from all this and a suitable reorganization of the 
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tax system of the country, adequate human and materi¬ 
al resources will be coming forth to enable the local 
bodies to pursue their course of progress. Given suit¬ 
able planning and drive, the process of bringing about 
a transformation in the circumstances of the country 
need not be a long one, nor is it necessary for local 
government reform to wait till such a transformation 
has taken place. As pointed out before, such reform is 
one of the pre-requisites of progress in other directions. 

We have hitherto looked upon local self-govern¬ 
ment as a democratic concession wrung from an 
autocratic government of the country, and conse¬ 
quently the relationship between the provincial 
authority and the local bodies has presented itself to us 
as an issue between popular and despotic control. With 
the democratization of the higher rungs of the govern¬ 
mental ladder, such a view is obviously obsolete. That 
should not, however, mean that democratic state 
governments can be allowed to replace local authorities 
or absorb their functions indiscriminately. While 
central control over local bodies may increase in the 
interests of efficiency, a vigorous system of local self- 
government is still indispensable for the success of 
democracy, not only because it offers the widest possi¬ 
ble opportunities for the political education of the 
people, but also because its co-operation and agency 
are essential in the successful administration of many 
of the welfare services which such a state in the present 
age must undertake. The proper relationship of the 
central and local bodies today is based not on division 
but integration of functions between the two. Partner¬ 
ship must replace the older rivalry and competition for 
power. This is the point of view adopted in this study 
throughout. 

In a vast country like India, the details of local 
government organization must obviously vary from 
state to state, and occasionally even within the 
same state. This is so today. There is no reason 
why it should be different in the future. The present 
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discussion will however confine itself only to the main 
features of such an outline and will not attempt to 
work out the variations of details for the different 
states. It will also leave aside the consideration 
of problems that arise in the day-to-day administration 
of local bodies in connection with such matters as 
assessment and collection of taxes, use of coercive 
processes and the like. These constitute a separate 
field of enquiry and must not be mixed up with the 
broad constitutional issues which alone are treated 
here. These are six: (1) Local functions; (2) Local 
areas and authoriti^; (3) Constitutional structure of 
local bodies; (4) Organization of local services; (5) 
Relations between Central and state authority; (61 
Local finance. The present discussion will be arranged 
under these heads. 


2j local functions 

Functions of local bodies in any country represent 
but a part of the sum-total of state activity. Local 
bodies have to f unctio n within the legal a nd financial 
frame-work of the State, and cannot be permitted to 
do anything which conflicts with its character and 
policy. A discussion of what the local bodies should do 
is, therefore, intimately bound up with the question 
as to what the state itself should do. 

The functions of the state in any given community 
and at any given time are determined by the various 
social and economic forces at work, and the ethical 
standards that prevail. It is now commonly recognized 
that where the operation of social forces renders the 
individual helpless, there is a prima fade case for the 
state to come to his aid, but whether the state will 
actually do this or not, depends upon the prevailing 
view of the individual’s worth. Where the innate 
dignity of each member of the community is recognized, 
it is deemed to be the duty of the state to provide the 
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conditions of his fullest growth. Where this is not so,, 
the helpless individual is looked upon as a superfluous 
burden and is left to his fate. 

The gigantic forces let loose by the industrial revo¬ 
lution, and the scientific inventions of the last 150 
years, have conspired to destroy the individual’s self- 
sufficiency and capacity for self-help at some of the 
most vital points of his life. For no fault of his own, 
he may fail to get employment and face starvation. To 
earn his bread he may be compelled to live in a 
crowded city and languish for want of sxm-shine and 
fresh air. He may fall a prey to an industrial accident 
or catch one of the various diseases resulting from 
unsatisfactory housing. His best efforts to get over 
these impediments to good life may prove unavailing. 
Since the state helps to maintain the system which 
produces these sordid results, justice demands that it 
should do its best to neutralize their deleterious effects 
by pursuing a policy of public welfare. In democratic 
countries the demand for such a policy is made impera¬ 
tive because of the popular control over the govern¬ 
ment, and the prevailing ethical outlook, which deems 
the life of each individual member worth preserving 
and developing to the utmost. 

This then is the hall-mark of progress reached by 
the modern society and State. They may seek to limit 
the number of their members by various means like 
birth control or restrictions on immigration, but once 
an individual is born or naturalized in them, they 
assume responsibility for his welfare in all those mat¬ 
ters in which he cannot help himself. This fundamental 
need of the situation makes the progressive state of 
today essentially a welfare state. 

What is the place of local bodies in the scheme of 
such a state? On account of their nearness to the 
people, their wider representative character, and their 
intimate knowledge of the means and wants of the 
inhabitants of their area, the state has found in them 
its most effective instrument for social amelioration. 
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National administration of a service is essentially 
standardized and uniform. Welfare services on the 
other hand require a flexible technique to prevent 
hardship and waste in individual cases. The local 
bodies, by virtue of their natural familiarity with the 
requisite details of the situation, are eminently suited 
to evolve such a technique. Accordingly, the adminis¬ 
tration of social services is left to them. This is their 
specialized field of activity today. The traditional 
view that local functions are the concern of the locality 
itself has lost its validity. There are no local functions 
in that sense now. Making and up-keep of local roads, 
lighting, drainage, cleansing, etc., which were at one 
time supposed to be purely local concerns have, under 
modern scientific analysis, been found to involve im¬ 
portant national aspects as well. Under these conditions 
there can no longer be any clear-cut demarcation of 
spheres of influence between central and local govern¬ 
ment. They must collaborate according to their special 
aptitudes over the entire field of governmental activity. 
Mill pointed out these aptitudes of the two bodies long 
ago in words which are as true today as when they 
were written. ‘In details of management,’ he said, ‘the 
local authority will generally have the advantage, 
though in comprehension of principles even of purely 
local management, the superiority of central govern¬ 
ment when rightly constituted, 4>ught to be prodigious, 

,.. .The authority which is most conversant with 
principles should be supreme over principles while that 
which is more competent in details should have details 
left to it. The principal business of central authority 
should be to give instructions; of the local authority 
to apply them. Power may be localized, but knowledge 
to be most useful must be centralized.’ 

Local functions, thus conceived, become much more 
than mere parochial concerns of a town, city or village. 
They assume the character of those vital influences that 
shape the life of the nation. ‘The city councils’ services,’ 
says Sir Ernest Simon, ‘mean the difference between 
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savagery and civilization.’ Speaking of the contribu¬ 
tion of local bodies to the health, prosperity and well¬ 
being of the English people, the editors of A Century 
of Municipal Progress say: ‘Local government in the 
past hundred years has halved the death rate and 
reduced infantile mortality rate by three quarters. It 
has taught us to think of the cholera which used to be 
a periodical menace as something remote and oriental. 
.... The other infectious diseases, and such diseases as 
tuberculosis, have been reduced to proportions which 
would have been regarded a century ago as almost 
Utopian. These are facts which can be proved by 
statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous 
increase in the comfort and convenience of the people.’ ’ 

The moral of this for us in India is plain. If we are 
to realize our ambition of seeing our country take her 
due rank among the nations of the world, we must 
strain every nerve to lift our masses out of their present 
environment of ignorance, disease and starvation, and 
in this task we must enlist the co-operation of the local 
bodies. Their functions must be determined in the light 
of the above requirements. 

It is obvious that to draw up an exhaustive list of 
functions for our municipalities, local boards and vil¬ 
lage panchayats, within a short compass of space, is 
not possible. The problems of urban authorities with 
their compact mass of population are essentially 
different from those of the rural areas. The admini¬ 
strative and financial competence of various grades of 
local bodies vary enormously. In the present discussion, 
therefore, we shall take separately the principal types 
nf existing local authorities, which are three, namely 
municipal boards, district boards, and village pancha¬ 
yats; describe their existing functions briefly; examine 
the various proposals made to augment them; and then 
finally indicate in what directions additions may most 
appropriately be made to them. 


Pp. 1M2 
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3. MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS 

Legal Basis 

Following the English practice the powers and 
functions of local bodies in India have been determined 
by the method of specific grant. They possess only 
those powers that are specifically ^ven to them under 
some law. Some of these are obligatory and must be 
exercised, while others are optional, and may or may 
not be exercised according to convenience. 

Existing Municipal Functions 

The principal obligatory functions of an Indian 
municipality are the construction and maintenance of 
roads; their cleansing, watering, and lighting; abate¬ 
ment of public nuisances; regulation of dangerous and 
offensive trades; water supply; drainage; maintenance 
of hospitals and dispensaries; vaccination; construction 
and maintenance of public markets, slaughter-houses, 
and sanitary conveniences; arboriculture; education, 
specially primary; fire protection, etc. Their permissive 
functions relate to laying out of new public streets in 
areas whether built upon or not, and providing building 
sites along them; reclamation of unhealthy localities; 
acquisition of land; construction and maintenance of 
public parks, gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic 
asylums, travellers’ rest-houses, camping grounds, poor 
houses, dairies, baths, washing places, bathing ghats, 
and similar other works of public utility; census and 
surveys; giving of relief in case of local calamities; 
establishment, management, or subsidizing of water, 
electricity and transport undertakings; holding of fairs, 
exhibitions, etc. Minor differences of detail exist in 
various states, but the above list is fairly illustra¬ 
tive of the existing municipal functions. 

Municipal Functions in Some Foreign Countries 

The English boroughs and county boroughs besides 
possessing the functions of our municipalities enume- 
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rated above, have also many more. These are police, 
certain duties in connection with administration of 
justice and maintenance of lock-ups and places of 
detention, inspection of weights and measures, housing 
and town planning, poor relief (county boroughs only), 
administration of numerous national acts connected 
with shop-hours, relief of distress, probation of offen¬ 
ders, medical and unemployment insurance,* etc. They 
have also a much wider latitude in the matter of public 
utilities and trading services. Besides owning and 
operating water, gas, electricity and transport enter¬ 
prises which are quite common now, some of them have 
obtained by private acts, the power to establish muni¬ 
cipal savings bank (Birmingham), telephone services 
(Hull), conditioning houses (Bradford), harbours and 
shipping canals (London and Manchester), etc.* 

German municipalities* have a still wider field of 
activity. Many of them are big land-owning corpora¬ 
tions, possessing not only 50 to 75 per cent of their 
town sites, but also big agricultural and forest estates 
outside, the income from which is an important source 
of municipal revenue. Land acquisition by them is 
not limited to specific purposes as in England. The 
range of their trading services is much wider than of 
the English municipalities. They own and manage 
theatres, cinema houses, concert-halls, pawn-shops, 
hotels and restaurants, meat and vegetable shops, 
bakeries, and can finance building and mortgage 
societies. Their non-trading functions also cover a 
wide field. Besides performing the usual municipal 
duties, they can divide their towns into zones alloting 
each to a specific kind of use and architectural pattern, 

* See the table of Local Functions in Piner’s English 
Ijocal Government, pp. 35-38. 

’ A Century of Municipal Progress, pp. 302-303. 

•This description is applicable to German munici¬ 
palities up to the year 1933 only, i.e. until the advent of 
the Nazi regime. 
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fix hours of work and the time for payment of wages, 
act as guardians of illegitimate children, start health, 
unemployment and fire insurance, and do lots of other 
things not permitted to the English municipalities.' As 
a matter of fact, in Germany and many other Conti¬ 
nental countries, local functions are not at aU speci¬ 
fically defined by law. Local bodies may undertake 
anything that is necessary and useful for the local 
community, subject to the right of the state to impose 
a veto when it thinks fit. They can add to their powers 
by making new bye-laws which, however, require state 
approval. 

American municipalities, in respect of their func¬ 
tions, follow the English model. In the matter of 
trading enterprises, private initiative is more dominant 
than in England. Another important difference arises 
in respect of education, which in U.S.A., is not a muni¬ 
cipal function, but is placed under separate school 
boards. In towns, however, their jurisdictional area 
generally coincides with that of the municipalities, and 
like the latter they are also popularly elected. 

, France makes no distinction between her villages 
and cities calling both by the name of Communes. 
Legal basis of local functions in France is the same as 
in Germany, i.e., general enablement, but the actual 
range of municipal functions is much smaller, specially, 
in the matter of trading services.' Education in all its 
branches is completely nationalized and so also police. 
France in fact is the land of centralization rather than 
of local self-government. 

Russia is the home of socialism both national and 
municipal. The town Soviets which are the Russian 
prototypes of our municipalities, besides exercising the 
usual municipal functions, regulate also the entire 
political and economic life of the local community. 

'Dawson: Municipal Life and Government in Ger^ 
many, pp. 30-32. 

'Finer: English Local Government, pp. 191-192. 
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Commerce, industries, retail trade, co-operation, 
housing, land-partition, criminal justice, recruitment 
and mobilization, protection of the revolutionary 
regime, supervision and application of the national 
progress-plans to productions—^all these come under 
their jurisdiction.* They supervise and control all the 
organs and institutions of government functioning 
Within their area, and may voice the dissatisfaction of 
the local community with any of them when necessary. 
They act in the dual capacity of agents of the central 
government and the representative bodies of the local 
community. 

Among British Dominions, Canada is very liberal 
in the grant of powers to her municipalities which con¬ 
trol local police, education, public health, poor relief, 
roads and agricultural and industrial development 
generally. They own their water, electric, transport 
and other public utility services. In Australia and 
South Africa the municipalities are less well off. They 
have nothing to do with police, education, poor relief, 
etc., and are confined largely to sanitary and public 
health duties. 

Functions of Foreign and Indian Municipalities 
Compared 

Compared with municipalities of advanced foreign 
countries, the functions of our municipalities are less 
extensive, principally in three directions, namely, 
police, trading enterprises, and the big group of social 
services comprising health, housing, sickness and 
unemployment insurance services, poor relief etc. Some 
of these are not even legally permitted to our munici¬ 
palities, e.g. police, trading services other than water, 
electricity and transport, social services like housing, 
public assistance etc. But apart from the legal restric¬ 
tions, the main difference between oiu: municipalities 
and their foreign prototypes is to be found in the fact 

‘Harris: Local Government in Many Lands, p. 229. 
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that even in respect of the legally permitted functions 
like education or water supply, the actual standard of 
development here is very low. In an advanced country 
like England, educational activities of municipalities 
mean compulsory and free elementary instruction for 
every child, provision of school meals for poorer child¬ 
ren,'a fully developed school medical service, physical 
culture, industrial and technical education, provision 
of libraries, museums and art galleries on a more or 
less extensive scale, but few municipalities in India, 
have yet been able to provide for free and compulsory 
primary education, not to mention other things.^ School 
medical service is of the most perfunctory and incom¬ 
plete sort. Provision for school meals beyond occa¬ 
sional distribution of water-soaked grams, is wholly 
absent. Museums and libraries are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

It is the same with public health. Some idea of the 
wide scope of public health administration of a pro¬ 
gressive local authority of these days can be formed 
from the list of services that the English municipalities 
provide under that name. These are more than a score 
and include water supply, prevention of the pollution 
of water sources, cleansing and removal of nuisances, 
sewers and sewage disposal, inspection of food and 
drugs, epidemic control, provision of burial grounds 
and crematoria, regulation of markets, registration of 
vital statistics, housing and town planning, industrial 
welfare, and inspection of workers’ places of work, 
maternity and child welfare, hospitals and dispensaries 
of general kind, and specialized ones for the treatment 
of infections, tubercular, venereal, rheumatic and 
mental diseases, care of the mentally deficient and the 
blind, health and unemployment insurance, ambulance 
service, public conveniences like baths, wash-houses, 
etc., provision of parks, pleasure grounds and open 
spaces, vaccination and so forth. Our municipalities 


' Blunt: Social Services in India, p. 259. 
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have no power to undertake many of these services, but 
even within the field of their legal competence, their 
record on the whole is very poor. Even such a basic 
health service as the provision of a piped system of 
water supply is confined only to a small minority of our 
municipalities; e.g., in U.P. only 17 out of 85 and in 
Bombay only 36 out of 150 municipalities have such a 
supply. In the whole of India, of the 163 towns with 
populations of over 30,000, no fewer than 51 were with¬ 
out a proper water supply in 1935, and of the 1,131 towns 
with populations of less than 30,000, only 149 had a 
protected supply.^ In England on the other hand no 
town is without piped water supply and even most of 
the villages have it. In 1940-41 of the total number of 
parishes, 7,754 had such a supply and only 3,432 were 
without it.* 

It is the same with other health services. The total 
number of maternity and child-welfare centres in India 
in 1935 was only about 800 and even of these many 
hardly deserved that name’, while in England the 
number of such centres maintained by local bodies was 
2,832, and by private associations 796. 

The total number of hospitals and dispensaries of 
all kinds about the year 1935 in the whole of India was 
only 7,700 of which, 3,400 were in municipal and 4,300 in 
rural areas.* Each of them served in the average a 
population of 62,000! 

Public utility undertakings, water, electricity and 
transport enterprises, are legally permitted to our 
municipalities, but the existing number of these is very 
small. We have given above the position in regard to 
water supply undertakings. It is still worse with elec- 

* Public Health Commissioners’ Annual Report, 1935; 
Vide Blunt: Social Services in India, p. 167. 

‘Municipal Year Book of English Local Authorities, 
1943. 

• Blunt: Social Services in India, p. 201. 

‘Ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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tricity and transport enterprises. There are only a 
few municipalities like Bombay, Kanpur etc. which own 
electric undertakings. Elsewhere the supply of electri¬ 
city is in the hands of private companies, and the num¬ 
ber of towns with electric lighting is probably even 
far fewer than that of towns with piped water-supply. 
To the rural areas, of course, electricity is practically 
unknown except in the grid areas of western U.P., and 
the Western Ghats. In England on the other hand, of 
about 12 million inhabited dwellings in 1938 in all the 
parts of the country, no fewer than 7.8 millions had 
been wired. It is complained that municipal enterprise 
in electricity supply is hampered by the unsympathetic 
attitude of state governments, which have hitherto 
used their power of licensing under the Indian Electri¬ 
city Act 1911, in such a way as virtually to exclude it 
from this field. 

The case of transport enterprises is still worse. 
Probably no municipality in the country, except the 
presidency Corporations, owns a tramway service of its 
own. But the number of even privately owned trans¬ 
port enterprises in Indian towns is very small, probably 
not more than a dozen. In U.P. no town except 
Kanpur and Allahabad has a public transport service 
of any kind. In remarkable contrast with this state of 
affairs, England had in 1938-9, 78 tramways and 59 
trolly bus service undertakings outside London, while 
the London Passenger Board had 58 sucn undertakings 
in its own area.^ 

Causes of Municipal Backwardness in India 

While part of the backwardness of our municipal 
functions is undoubtedly due to the existing state of 
municipal law, which on many points is less liberal than 
it should be, to a much greater extent it is the result 
of the failure of the state governments to formu- 

‘ Municipal Year Book of English Local Authorities, 
1943, p. 105. 
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late plans of local progress and enforce them suitably. 
Where they have have done this, e.g., in the expansion 
of education since 1918, a good deal of progress has 
been achieved. Elsewhere things have stood still. For, 
it must be realized that Indian local bodies depend for 
the expansion of their activities, to a large extent, on 
the financial help rendered by the state govern¬ 
ments through grants-in-aid, loans, etc. Their own 
resources seldom suffice for this. They also need central 
encouragement, guidance, and help at every step. This 
is so not only in India, but also in an advanced country 
like Britain. ‘Even where Parliament has imposed 
obligations in the most peremptory terms and in most 
vital matters affecting the health, education, and order 
of the country,’ says Dr. Finer, ‘the central authority 
has in very many cases only been able to secure a 
reasonable standard of efficiency by constant pressure 
and encouragement, by inducement of grants, by occa¬ 
sional threats to act in default, by the assistance of its 
inspectors, by reams of correspondence—and even then 
there has frequently been entire or partial default.’ ‘ 

Need of the Future 

It is thus obvious that mere legislation is not 
enough to insure due development of local functions. 
The state governments must see that such legisla¬ 
tion is utilized and implemented by the local bodies up 
to a satisfactory standard. Hitherto the main excuse 
of the state governments for their inactivity in 
such matters has been the lack of financial resources. 
It is, however, they alone and the Government of India 
that can overcome this difficulty. Nature did not 
intend India to be poor. She has provided her with 
abundant natural resources. If these remain undeve¬ 
loped and consequently the country is poor, the respon¬ 
sibility for that is theirs. They cannot excuse them- 

^ Finer: English Local Government, pp. 182-3. 
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selves by taking shelter behind the inevitable results 
of their own policy. 

The need of the future, therefore, is that the state 
governments should formulate five or ten-year 
plans of local progress in matters of education, healthy 
water supply, and other branches of local activity, and 
see to their fulfilment by the local bodies. Each such 
plan must of course have suitable financial provision 
for its realization. The additional resources needed 
for such provision must be obtained from the speedy 
economic and industrial development of the country. 
Such development will take some time to yield results, 
but the examples of other countries, situated more or 
less similarly as India, show that it need not be long. 
Much can be achieved even within a short term of 10 
years. To start with, borrowing may have to be resorted 
to, to finance expansion. If crores can be raised by 
loans for war purposes, they can equally be raised 
for purposes of peace, provided that there is the same 
will to do so. 

Question of Additional Functions 

While the full expansion of the existing functions 
of Our municipalities is urgently required, it does not 
mean that additional functions should not be conferred 
on them till this process is complete. Municipalities 
must not be treated like school boys who must pass a 
given examination to be promoted to the next higher 
class. Local functions constitute a unity, and the 
absence of one requisite function may affect adversely 
the management of others that already exist. HealtHi 
administration is meaningless without suitable provi-’ 
sion for housing. Education will not yield its best; 
results if the children are hungry and ill. People im 
destitution cannot be made healthy even with the best 
m.tidical service available. In matters of public welfare 
we cannot proceed by halves. That way lie ineffi¬ 
ciency, failure, and waste. 
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Proposals op U.P. Local Self-govt. Committee 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee (1938) 
suggested a number of additions to the existing muni¬ 
cipal functions. These were police, certain duties m 
connection with the administration of justice, labour 
welfare, removal of the disabilities of the depressed 
classes, maternity and child welfare, town planning 
and housing, provision for the treatment of infectious 
and constitutional diseases, tackling of the beggar 
nuisance, provision of birth control clinics, health and 
unemployment insurance, promotion of physical cul¬ 
ture and of trade and industry, provision of radio 
sets, etc.^ 

The Proposals Examined 

Most of these proposals are unexceptional and form 
part of the functions of progressive municipalities 
elsewhere. An objection has, however, been taken to 
the first two items of the list, namely, police and admi¬ 
nistration of justice. These, therefore, need a brief 
examination. 

As regards police, the object of the Committee was 
not to place the state police forces stationed in 
the towns under municipal control, but to create an 
additional municipal force, whose duties would be con¬ 
fined to the regulation of traffic, suppression of nui¬ 
sances, protection of public property, enforcement of 
municipal bye-laws, and co-operation with the regular 
police in the preservation of public peace and order. 
Their reasons for this proposal seem to be firstly, that 
the existing police force in the towns is not quite 
adequate for these purposes, and secondly, that it is 
not responsive enough to the wishes and needs of the 
municipal authorities, and its co-operation when 
wanted is not readily forthcoming. 

^Report of The U.P. Local Self-Government Com¬ 
mittee, Vol. II p. 37, Paras 108 and 109 
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Against this proposal, it has been argued that even 
in the western countries police is under local bodies 
only nominally. In England for instance the watch 
committees of county and borough councils are wholly 
autonomous in police matters and the councils cannot 
even discuss, much less alter their decisions. Training, 
housing of constabulary, etc., are most economically 
provided for under a unified national police force. In 
India police used to be under the municipalities till 
about the beginning of the present century and was 
removed from their control because they could not be 
given effective powers in the matter. The experience 
of the past is therefore against the proposal. There 
will be danger of the municipal police being drawn 
into local politics, and under the prevailing party and 
communal differences, their actions will not command 
the confidence of the people. 

These criticisms would be unanswerable, if it 
were proposed to place under the municipalities the 
regular police with its duties of preventing and detect¬ 
ing crime and maintaining law and order, but they are 
wide of the mark in the case of the modest proposal of 
the Committee. The proposed municipal force would 
have under it purely municipal matters referred to 
above. In these, even the existing police has to act, 
when it does so, according to municipal rules and regu¬ 
lations. There is no reason why a police force under 
municipal control, for doing the same work, should be 
less acceptable to the public. Municipal officials usuadly 
do admit the need for a municipal police of some kind. 
The existing municipal Acts enjoin upon every police 
officer the duty of informing the board of any offence 
under such Acts, and of assisting the mimicipal autho¬ 
rities in the exercise of their lawful powers,' but it is 
complained that such information and help are not 
readily forthcoming. Because of this laxity, people 
defile the streets, gutters and open spaces unchecked, 

‘See e.g. The U.P. Municipalities Act 1916, Sec. 317 
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coercive proceedings against defaulters are delayed, 
and municipal property is wantonly damaged. 

It is sometimes suggested that the proper remedy 
for this is to enlarge the existing police force rather 
than create a new one, or to confer police powers on 
appropriate municipal officials themselves, lliese alter¬ 
natives do not meet the needs of the situation. A pro¬ 
vincial police force even when adequate in numbers, 
acts independently of municipal control and is prone 
to give a step-motherly treatment to its municipal 
duties and obligations. For various reasons into which 
it is unnecessary to enter here, its whole mentality and 
outlook are of a peculiar character and essentially 
different from those of English or American police. The 
latter even though they be only nominally under local 
control, look upon themselves, through long association 
and habit, as servants of the local community. That is 
not the case with our police. 

Moreover, prevention of nuisances, regulation of 
traffic, etc. are specialized duties which are best per¬ 
formed not by the general police force of the state 
but by municipal forces specially trained for the pur¬ 
pose. ‘When the scope of governmental operations was 
comparatively narrow,’ says Professor Willoughby, ‘it 
was quite feasible to entrust to a single police force 
the duty of detecting and bringing to prosecution 
offenders against all classes of law. With the increase 
in the variety of enactments to be enforced, the ques¬ 
tion is presented whether this policy can be indefinitely 
maintained; whether it is not better to provide for 
special police forces for the performance of particular 
kinds of duties. A beginning in this direction was 
early made in the creation of special inspection forces 
such as factory, mine, building and food inspectors who 
had police powers.... This policy of creating special 
police forces may well be extended.’ * Conferment of 

‘Willoughby; Principles of Judicial Administration, 

pp. 161-62 
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police powers on municipal officials will provide them 
with legal authority, but what is wanted is not merely 
that but also a personnel for exercise of coercion when 
necessary, or for sanitary patrol purposes.. We need 
not be frightened by the prospect of a duality of police 
force in our towns, for their purposes will be entirely 
separate and distinct. To remove all possibilities of 
partisan suspicions attaching to the municipal force, it 
may not be made a part of their duty to co-operate in 
the maintenance of peace and order, but seeing that 
in times of disturbances the co-operation of even ordi- 
neiry citizens is utilized for maintenance of peace, it 
seems illogical and perverse to exclude the municipal 
police force from such duty* 

The conclusion, therefore, is that municipalities 
should have police duties and a police force under 
them, as suggested by the U.P. Committee. 

In the administration of justice, the share of the 
municipalities according to the Committee’s proposal 
would merely be to select from outside their member¬ 
ship, a panel of names out of which the government 
would select benches which nominate the judges of the 
municipal bench. Such a bench would deal with the 
civil and criminal cases arising within the municipal 
area, up to a certain limit, e.g. to the value of Rs. 
1000. The bench would replace the lower grade 
stipendiary judicial officers and magistrates. Their 
work would be entirely under the control of the 
government and the municipalities would have nothing 
to do with it. This being so, the real issue involved in 
the proposal is not whether administration of justice 
should be a local function, but whether a semi-elective 
honorary agency should replace the stipendiary one 
in the administration of justice. The question is one 
of principles of judicial administration rather than of 
local self-government. The Committee probably bor¬ 
rowed the idea of elective municipal courts from the 
American cities, and saw in its adoption an inexpensive 
solution of the problem of separation of the executive 
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and judiciary, but such courts have not worked well 
in America and are condemned by the Americans 
themselves.' Anyway, so far as the municipalities are 
concerned, administration of justice should certainly 
not be one of their functions. 

Conclusion 

The conclusion, therefore, is that our municipali¬ 
ties should retain their existing functions and should 
be enabled to develop them to a satisfactory standard. 
The main lines of such development in respect of 
education and public health have been indicated above. 
ITie standard to be aimed at should be to make these 
Iservices available to all the parts and to the entire 
population of our cities. It is worthwhile repeating 
that such development will not be achieved unless the 
authorities apply a steady and watchful pressure on 
local bodies and supply the financial means and expert 
guidance. As for the extension of municipal functions, 
that must principally be done in the sphere of social 
services like housing, slum clearance, town improve¬ 
ment, public assistance, health and unemployment 
insurance, etc. Such services must not be regarded as 
luxuries. On them will depend the economic, indus¬ 
trial, and political development of the country. Trading 
services of the municipalities are a valuable help in 
redressing the social balance in favour of the poor and 
in providing means of a healthy and cheerful existence 
to the citizens generally. Besides water, transport, and 
electricity enterprises, our municipalities should also 
be allowed to take up the building and letting of 
houses, milk supply, publishing enterprises, clothing 
factories, hotels and restaurants, laundry service, tele¬ 
phone, theatres, cinemas, etc. Improvement of trade 
and industry should be one of their most important 
functions and it should mean not merely the holding 

'See e.g., Willoughby; Principles of Judicial Admi¬ 
nistration, pp. 302-306 
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of shows and exhibitions as at present, but preparing 
deyelopment plans based on expert survey of the possi¬ 
bilities of their several towns, and helping in its reali¬ 
zation by starting model industries of their own and 
providing help and guidance to private initiative in the 
matter. In the so-called necessary functions of the 
state like police, administration of justice, etc. they 
should ordinarily have no share, unless some powers in 
these directions appear to be essential for the satisfac¬ 
tory exercise of the rest of their functions. To this 
end, the proposal of the U.P. Committee for a muni¬ 
cipal police force for strictly municipal duties has been 
commended above. 


4. FUNCTIONS OF DISTRICT BOARDS 

Existing Functions 

With certain important differences, the functions 
of district boards are similar to those of the municipa¬ 
lities. Like the latter they too have obligatory duties 
in respect of roads and communication, arboriculture, 
medical and veterinary institutions, vaccination, sani¬ 
tation, regulation of dangerous and offensive trades, 
water supply, education, ponds, ferries, poor-houses 
and asylums, public parks and gardens, agricultural 
and industrial improvement, etc., and have permissive 
functions in matters of laying out new public streets, 
reclamation of unhealthy localities, registration of 
vital statistics, prevention of river pollution, construc¬ 
tion or subsidizing of railways, tramways or other 
means of locomotion, etc. The principal differences 
between municipal and district board functions are that 
the latter do not undertake public cleansing, lighting, 
regulation of building, etc. and their public health 
activities are much more elementary than those of 
municipalities, being confined generally to vaccination, 
permanganation of wells, and control of epidemics. 
With the exception of two district boards in Madras 
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which hold valuable railway property, they do not owi^ 
or operate public utilities of any kind, nor are they 
empowered to do so. Most important of their activities, 
accounting for more than 80 per cent of their expendi¬ 
tures are: primary and secondary education, roads, 
medical relief, pounds, and ferries. 

Very Poorly Developed 

The functions of district boards are less developed 
than even those of the municipalities. Thus in educa¬ 
tion, two-thirds of the male children of school-going 
age in the U.P. are still not in schools and if we 
consider the female children also 80 per cent of the 
total number of children do not receive any schooling. 
The number of hospitals and dispensaries is hopelessly 
small; e.g., in the U.P. on an average one dispensary 
(allopathic and indigenous included) serves 132 square 
miles of rural area and 560,000 of rural population. 
Public health expenditure per head of population is 
pnly 6 pies. Road mileage is small and even the exist¬ 
ing roads are often in a bad condition. Financial 
inadequacy to a great extent, and partly mismanage¬ 
ment, are responsible for this state of affairs. 

The Leeway Must Be Made Up 

It is obvious that the making up of the leeway in 
respect of the existing functions of district boards, like 
education and public health, is the first need of the 
situation. Education, specially primary, must be made 
compulsory for every child. Adult illiteracy must be 
liquidated in the shortest possible time. Libraries, 
reading rooms, and radio sets should be available for 
every village to provide instruction and recreation for 
its inhabitants. There must be a dispensary within 
walking distance of every village. Each village should 
also have its duly protected water-supply. Cholera, 
malaria, small-pox and plague epidemics take a heavy 
toll of life every year. Public health administration of 
the boards must banish these epidemics, In countries 
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like England modern public health administration has 
made them things of the past.^ The same can be dope 
in our rural areas. Blindness, total or partial, afflicts 
a considerable number of our rural population and its 
prevention and treatment should be a special care of 
district boards. Communications should be so deve¬ 
loped that no village will be cut off from its natural 
markets. 

Additional Functions 

While progress in the above directions is urgently 
necessary, it is equally essential that the district boards 
should have the power to organize for the rural areas 
the same social services which have been advocated 
above for the municipalities. It is true that there are 
and will always be important differences between the 
problems of urban and rural areas, and these will be 
reflected in the respective functions of rural and urban 
authorities, but such differences should not be over¬ 
emphasized, or interpreted to mean that rural popula¬ 
tions should always be content with lower standards 
of living than urban. A clean water supply, satisfactory 
housing, maternity and child welfare, health and un¬ 
employment insurance, etc. are as much needed by 
rural people as by urban. The complacent belief that 
in rural areas there is no overcrowding or poor hous¬ 
ing, or environmental insanitation, is altogether 
imfounded and the sooner it is given up the better. 
The district boards must be empowered to deal with 
these and similar other problems. 

Some Proposals 

In connection with the extension of the functions 
of the district boards, three sets of proposals, made by 
Pandit D. P. Misra, Congress Minister for Local Self- 
Government in M. P., the U. P. Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Committee, and the U. P. Primary and Secondary 

‘A Century of Municipal Progress, p. 182 
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Education Re-organization Committee respectively, 
deserve notice. 

Scheme of Pandit D. P. Misha 

Pandit Misra’s scheme contemplated the extension 
of the district board’s sphere to the whole of the dis¬ 
trict administration, so that the district magistrate 
would become its principal executive officer, and the 
whole of the district staff part of its own staff. The 
actual powers of the board over the various branches 
of district administration would vary from mere ad¬ 
vice to final control. For this purpose all administra¬ 
tive matters would be grouped into four classes. In 
class I would be those matters which must be put be¬ 
fore the board but in which the collector might accept 
or reject advice; class II would include matters which 
would have to be submitted to the provincial govern¬ 
ment for its decision with the collector’s recommenda¬ 
tion, but only after they have been discussed and voted 
upon by the council; class III would be made up of 
those matters which can finally be disposed of, if the 
collector and the board agree; and finally to class IV 
would belong those matters in which the decision of 
the board would be binding on the district magistrate. 
Pandit Misra claimed three principal advantages 
for this scheme. In the first place it would secure for 
the district board an efficient executive and administra¬ 
tive staff made up of the collector and his subordi¬ 
nates without any additional cost. Secondly it would 
mitigate the bureaucratic character of the district 
administration. Thirdly and lastly, it would add to the 
importance of local self-government in the eyes of the 
people and would thus stimulate their interest in it. 

Views of U.P. Local Self-Gover.t;ment Committee 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee pro¬ 
posed to give to the district boards new powers for 
maintaining a police force and civic gueu-ds and admi- 
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nistration of justice as in the case of municipalities. 
Secondly, the district boards would have power to 
supervise and control lesser local bodies in the district 
like village panchayats, and to exercise their functions 
where they did not exist. Thirdly, they would have 
under them the various social services for the rural 
areas, e.g., maternity and child welfare, rural develop¬ 
ment work, uplift of the depressed classes, health and 
unemployment insurance, village and town planning, 
etc. Fourthly they would be empowered to establish 
public utility and trading services especially in the 
spheres of water, and electricity supply, transport of 
passengers and goods, telephone services and supply 
of milk and dairy produce. Finally, they would be 
given powers in respect of agricultural and industrial 
development of the rural areas, marketing, co-opera¬ 
tion, inspection of weights and measures, etc. 

The Committee thus contemplated the extension 
of the boards’ functions principally within the com¬ 
monly accepted sphere of local self-government, and 
did not seek to unify them with subjects of general 
district administration. It, however, adopted Pandit 
Misra’s ideas regarding the association of popular re¬ 
presentatives with the district administration in a dif¬ 
ferent way. It proposed the creation within each dis¬ 
trict, of a council made up of the district magistrate, 
chairman of the district board and all the municipal 
boards within the district, representatives from each 
tahsil elected by paragana committees, members of 
provincial legislature returned from the district, the 
superintendent of police, and the civil surgeon.' This 
council would advise and control the district magis¬ 
trate as in Pandit Misra’s scheme and for this purpose 
the subjects of district administration would be classi¬ 
fied into the same four groups.’ 

' U.P. Local Self-Government Committee Report, 
Vol. II, p. 4 and para 167 

’Ibid, paras 168-169 
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Views op U.P. Educational Reorganisation 
COMMITTEE (1939) 

While the above proposals sought to extend the 
sphere of district local self-government in one way or 
another, the U.P. Primary and Secondary Education 
Reorganization Committee recommended the transfer 
of education from the local bodies to the state 
government on grounds of mal-administration/ In 
Bombay this was actually done by an amendment of 
the Primary Education Act of that Province. The 
Local Self-Government Committees, however, both in 
U.P., and in Bombay opposed such transfer and felt 
convinced that local bodies should continue to admi¬ 
nister education.' 

Criticism of the Various Proposals 

The implications of Pandit Misra’s scheme from 
the point of view of the efficient working of district 
administration have been ably analysed and criticized 
by Prof. Venkatarangaiya of the Andhra University in 
an article contributed to the Indian Journal of Politi¬ 
cal Science." He points out that there are ways of 
strengthening the district board’s executive other than 
by making the collector its head, that the collector was 
the district board’s executive in the pre-Montford Re¬ 
forms era but the arrangement had to be discarded 
because of popular opposition to it, and that if we like 
we can go back to that arrangement even without 
placing the whole of the district administration under 

‘Report of the U.P. Primary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Reorganisation Committee, 1939, p. 108, para 6 

* See U.P. Local Self-Government Committee Report, 
p. 13, para 31, and summary of Bombay Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Committee Report in Directory of Local Self- 
Government in India (Local Self-Government Institute 
Bombay) p. 36 

•Vol. II, 1940-41, pp. 237-301 
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the district boards. As regards mitigation of the 
bureaucratic character of district administration, when 
popular legislatures and responsible ministries have 
been established in the states we do not need advi¬ 
sory district councils for the purpose. Such councils 
would not only be superfluous but positively michiev- 
ous. The distinction between their advisory, semi-con¬ 
trolling and fully-controlling powers cannot always be 
maintained and in practice they would impede the 
wheels of district administration. Association of 
popular opinion is desirable only at the policy-making 
stage and is harmful at the stage of detailed adminis¬ 
tration, e.g., in matters of collection and remission of 
revenue demands. One omnibus body like the district 
board cannot intelligently advise and control in res¬ 
pect of all the varied subjects of district administra¬ 
tion. The subjects of district administration are not 
intrinsically of greater importance than those of local 
self-government, and the hope that the people would 
be more interested in the routine of the former than 
in that of the latter is ill-founded. Finally, the distinc¬ 
tion between state local administration and local self- 
government exists in all countries of the world includ¬ 
ing England, and there is no reason why we should 
discard it. In short Professor Venkatarangaiya sees 
much danger to the district administration and little 
real good to local self-government in Pandit Misra’s 
scheme. 

Professor Venkatarangaiya’s arguments make out 
a sufficiently strong case against the unification con¬ 
templated by Pandit Misra from the point of view of 
district administration. From the point of view of the 
efficiency of district boards’ administration, it is ap¬ 
parently attractive. 'Their executive would certainly 
be very much strengthened if the district magistrate 
headed it and all his subordinates became part and 
parcel of it. Many of the district boards’ services lik^ 
pounds, ferries, etc. are definitely the worse for the 
withdrawal of the co-operation of the district staff 
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from them. It is also true that co-operation, irrigation, 
farmer’s credit administration, etc., which, as parts of 
district administration, are intimately bound up with 
district boards’ duties in respect of agricultural im¬ 
provement, etc. 'There is, however, one insuperable 
difficulty inherent in the scheme, and that relates to 
the amount of control that the district board can be 
given over the district magistrate. It is necessary that 
it should have the power of suspending him, framing 
charges against him, dealing out petty punishments to 
him, and of demanding his transfer when it is dissatis¬ 
fied with his work, but the exigencies of district admi¬ 
nistration, particularly law and order, will not permit 
the vesting of such powers in the district boards. The 
result will be that the district magistrate, specially 
when he enjoys the confidence of the state ministry, 
will be the district boards’ master rather than its ser¬ 
vant. Instead of local self-government absorbing the 
general district administration, the latter is more 
likely to swallow up the former. In view of this, it 
seems desirable to keep the two separate as they have 
been hitherto. This however, does not mean that the 
two should work in isolation and without co-operation. 
’I^e district authorities should be given clear instruc¬ 
tions to help the district boards in their duties of ins¬ 
pection, control, and execution of their orders wher¬ 
ever that is necessary. In the light of the new tasks to 
be entrusted to the district boards, it may also be 
necessary to reconsider the distribution of functions 
between the district administration and the district 
local self-government and some items like co-operation 
may have to be transferred from the former to the 
latter, but further than this it is unnecessary to go. 

The criticisms against Pandit Misra’s scheme apply 
also to that part of the U.P. Local Self-Government 
Committee’s proposals, which seeks to associate an 
advisory council with district commission. Other pro¬ 
posals of the U.P. Committee, with two exceptions, are 
quite sound. These exceptions relate to police and ad- 
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ministration of justice. We have recognized in the pre¬ 
vious pages the need of a separate police force for the 
municipalities, but in the case of district boards it 
does not seem to be necessary. In the rural areas there 
IS neither a rush of traffic to be controlled, nor nui¬ 
sances in the urban sense of the term to be suppressed. 
With the disappearance of the circumstance of pro¬ 
perty tax, there will be very few occasions for use of 
coercive processes requiring police help. To make its 
presence felt over the vast area of a district board, its 
police force will have to be considerable in size, and 
the cost will be out of all proportion to its utility. In 
the administration of justice, under the Committee's 
proposals the share of the district board would only 
be to suggest a panel of names for the nomination of 
judges and magistrates of district and tahsil benches. 
The criticisms made against such a proposal in con¬ 
nection with municipalities apply here as well. 

Finally, as regards the proposal of the U.P. Pri¬ 
mary and Secondary Education Reorganization Com¬ 
mittee to deprive district boards of their educational 
functions, it may at once be said that it appears to be 
unsound. The Bombay Local Self-Government Com¬ 
mittee recommended the restoration of this function to 
the local bodies, and the U.P. Committee also was em¬ 
phatically opposed to the idea, pointing out that the 
alleged failure and inefficiency of the local bodies in 
their educational administration were ‘the result of 
causes beyond their control’. The main defects of dis¬ 
trict boards’ educational administration have been the 
wrong distribution of schools, their poor buildings and 
equipment, mechanical instruction, drawing of teach¬ 
ers in local politics and finally the ‘waste’, i.e., the 
failure of a large number of students entering the 
lower classes to continue their studies till they have 
acquired permanent literacy by reaching class IV. This 
waste is an all-India phenomenon, and it is generally 
admitted that the only ranedy for it is the introduc- 
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tion of compulsion;^ for thus only can the backward 
sections of rural population be prevented from with* 
drawing their children from schools after the age of 
9 or 10 years when they are able to work in the fields^ 
etc. To fasten the blame for this waste on district 
boards is, therefore, unfair. The U.P. Primary and Se¬ 
condary Reorganization Committee pointed out that 
such waste was very small in the Government manag¬ 
ed Anglo-Vernacular schools, and so they recommend¬ 
ed similar management for vernacular schools as well.*" 
It is really not the government management of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, however, which has checked the 
waste there, but the fact that the students in these 
schools are largely drawn from the richer, educated 
and professional classes of parents who are interested 
in keeping their children at school till they have pas¬ 
sed at least the high school examination. As regards 
the other faults of district boards' educational adminis¬ 
tration, they have largely been the result of the boards' 
inexperience, their faulty constitution, and lack of 
suitable help and guidance. Tn many provinces,' says 
the Hartog Committee Report on Education in British 
India, ‘Local Self-Government Acts have been passed 
in recent years with the object of transferring increas¬ 
ed control over vernacular education to local bodies. 
It might have been expected that great care would be 
taken to explain the effects and the nature of changes 
to those concerned, and that guidance and help would 
have been abundantly given to the largely inexperien¬ 
ced local bodies in the performance of their new 
duties, but such has rarely been the case.' ® 

Thus there is no clear case for the transfer of ver¬ 
nacular education from local bodies to the state 

^ See e.g.i The Report on the Primary Education of 
Boys and Girls in U,P., by R. S. Weir, pp. 34-37 

"" Report of the Reorganization Committee, pp. 109- 
110, para 12 

^Hartog Committee Report, p. 290. 
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government. Education has been the function in which 
these bodies have shown the keenest interest, though 
sometimes unfortunately of the wrong type, and they 
have been liberal in endowing it with funds even to 
the extent of stinting their other services. To take 
away this function from them will be a serious blow to 
the already meagre popular interest in the local bodies* 
It must also be remembered that all the academic as¬ 
pects of education are already under state control 
and that the administrative control which is under the 
boards deals with matters essentially local, e.g., loca¬ 
tion of schools, posting and transfers of teachers, main¬ 
tenance of buildings, etc. Provincializing such control 
will create difficulties of its own. Given a clear edu¬ 
cation policy, a duly qualified staff, and adequate 
aesources, there is no reason why local bodies should 
not be able to administer vernacular schools as well 
as, if not better than, the government. In any case, till 
they have been given a trial under fair conditions, it 
would be wrong to deprive them of a function which 
they have possessed from the very beginning of their 
existence, and which in the case of district boards at 
least accounts for more than half of their present 
total expenditure. 

The Conclusion 

After the above survey of the various proposals, 
regarding the functions of district boards we come to 
the conclusion that they should retain their present: 
duties including education and develop them fully.. 
Their field of operation should be kept distinct from^ 
that of district administration. Additional functions 
for them should relate to various social and trading 
services, and economic development of the rural areas 
generally. Among other things, they should strive for 
consolidation of holdings, popularization of scientific 
methods of agriculture, distribution of improved seeds 
and manure, improving the stock of cattle, promoting 
co-operation, encouraging rural cottage industries, etc. 
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They should become the principal agencies of rural 
development in the widest possible sense of the term. 

The district boards may also appropriately be 
given duties of supervision and control over the lesser 
local authorities within their area. The experience of 
other countries shows that the lower grade local autho¬ 
rities prefer direct control from the central authorities 
to that of bigger local authorities, but it is now recog¬ 
nized that the central government cannot conveniently 
■deal with a large number of petty authorities, and 
even in England, since 1929 the County Councils have 
been giyen many supervisory powers over the district 
and parish councils. In view of the fact, however, that 
there may be some clash of interest between district 
boards and panchayats, both in the sphere of functions 
and finance, it is desirable that the duty of initial estab¬ 
lishment of panchayats should devolve on a special 
officer of the state government instead of the district 
boards. The district boards should also be empowered 
to entrust to the panchayats within their respective 
areas such agency duties as they think fit. 


6. FUNCTIONS OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 

The Present Position 

The functions of village panchayats until recently 
were judicial or administrative or both. In Bombay 
and Madras panchayats are almost wholly administra¬ 
tive and for judicial work there are village munsifs 
or honorary magistrates sitting singly or as a bench. 
In the U.P., Punjab and M.P., on the other hand, judi¬ 
cial work used to be the most conspicuous function of 
the panchayats, though they had some administrative 
duties as well. 

The judicial powers of the panchayats related to 
the trial of civil suits of a value up to Rs. 200 (the 
•jnaximum varied in different states), and of petty 
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criminal cases wherein they might inflict fines up to Rs. 
50. Their administrative powers related to village lanes, 
ponds, wells, drainage, epidemic protection e.g. through 
vaccination, maintenance of school buildings, night 
watch, etc. Occasionally they might also arrange for 
lighting, libraries, improvement of agriculture and 
handicrafts, organizing festivals and management of 
travellers’ rest houses.^ Where panchayats had both 
administrative and judicial duties, they generally con¬ 
centrated on the latter to the neglect of the former. 

Proposals o? U.P. Local Self-Governlient Committee 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee pro¬ 
posed a large extension of panchayats’ functions more 
or less after the pattern of municipalities. Thus they 
would have the duties not only of constructing and 
maintaining village works, and looking after village 
sanitation, but also of establishing and managing pri¬ 
mary schools, dispensaries, maternity and child wel¬ 
fare service, etc. Administration of justice under the 
Committee’s scheme would be entrusted to separate 
Adalati panchayats functioning for groups of villages. 

Criticism 

In determining the functions of village pan¬ 
chayats we must bear in mind two things. Firstly, the 
panchayats would not be the only local authorities for 
the villages, but there would be the district boards 
also exercising jurisdiction in them. It is not, there¬ 
fore, necessary that all the local services for the vil¬ 
lages should be provided by the panchayats. Secondly, 
the amount of political initiative and talent available in 
the villages is bound to be small, and their financial 
resources too cannot be very large. In view of these 
considerations, it does not seem feasible to entrust the 
panchayats with the maintenance of costly institutions 
like schools and dispensaries, whose clientele also 

“•Blunt: Social Service in India, pp. 362-63 
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would extend to an area wider than the village, "niese 
had better be under the district boards. Administra¬ 
tion of justice by village panchayats is open to the 
same objections as have been urg^ against the tahsil, 
district and municipal benches, namely, lack of legal 
knowledge, impartiality, and independence. The tradi¬ 
tional method of panchayats' settlement . of disputes 
was radically different from that of today. Apart from 
caste panchayats, the jurisdiction of others was 
optional, and their method was conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration rather than formal adjudication. 

CONOLITSION 

Functions of village panchayats should be of three 
kinds Their own independent functions should be 
only a few relating to construction and upkeep of vil¬ 
lage works, cleaning, lighting, provision of village 
libraries, reading rooms, gymnasium, etc. In the 
second place, they should have entrusted to them by 
the district board, a large number of agency functions 
in connection with the repairs of the board’s buildings 
situated in the village, distribution of seeds and man¬ 
ure, starting of cottage industries, encouragement of 
co-operation and consolidation of holdings, and other 
similar matters. Finally, they should have the right 
of making representation and complaints to the govern¬ 
ment and district boards regarding the inadequacy or 
mismanagement of any of the services, which it is the 
duty of those higher authorities to provide for the vil¬ 
lages. This would include also the right of making 
complaints against particular officials, as suggested by 
the U.P. Local Self-Government Committee. 

Judicial Duties of Village Panchayats 

Creation of separate Adalati panchayats fimction- 
ing for groups pf villages would largely defeat the 
purpose of entrusting judicial duties to such bodies. 
This purpose was to eliminate perjury in which village 
witnesses rather freely indulge before courts. It was 
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hoped that it would not be easy to lie before one’s 
neighbours sitting on the panchayats. The Adalati 
panchayat outside one’s village would offer the same 
temptation. Then there are the objections stated in the 
previous page against entrusting duties of formal ad¬ 
judication to the panchayats. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the proper judicial 
duty of the panchyats should be conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration rather than adjudication. Conciliation has been 
defined as the 'process whereby a third party seeks to 
secure an agreement between the two parties to a con¬ 
troversy in respect to its settlement.’^ Conciliation is 
resorted to by disputants for settlement of disputes 
informally, even in the absence of legal provision, but 
if the law recognizes it as a regular part of judicial 
administration, its utility and effectiveness will be 
greatly increased. To this end, the law should provide 
that civil suits (with certain exceptions) shall not be 
filed in a court, until the plaintiff has tried conciliation 
with the help of the panchayat of appropriate jurisdi¬ 
ction. A certificate of failure of conciliation from the 
panchayat should be necessary to enable the plaintiff 
to go to a court. When a dispute comes before the pan¬ 
chayat for conciliation, it should summon the parties 
before it, hear their statements, note the points of dis¬ 
agreement, and try to effect a reasonable compromise 
by arousing their friendly feeling and pointing out the 
trouble, delay and cost of litigation. No lawyers should 
be allowed to appear, and nothing said before the pan¬ 
chayat should be admissible as evidence before the 
courts, should the case ultimately go there. If an agree¬ 
ment between the parties is reached, it should be for¬ 
mally recorded and signed, and should have the same 
validity as a formal judgement of a court of law. In 
cases arising out of contracts, by the previous or sub¬ 
sequent agreement of parties, the panchayats may 

‘Willoughby; Principles of Judicial Administration, 
p. 40 
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also act as arbitrators. The law can help by providing 
that debt and other contracts up to a certain value shall 
compulsorily contain an arbitration clause binding the 
parties to the acceptance of the panchayat’s award, 
should a dispute concerning it arise. 

Conciliation and arbitration have been the tradi¬ 
tional role of the panchayats. If properly organized, 
they can dispose of a very large percentage of cases out 
of courts. It is said that in Denmark and Norway 75 
to 90 per cent of suits are settled in this way. The pan¬ 
chayats should, however, have no jurisdiction in cri¬ 
minal cases. 

Method of Grant of Powers 

Before leaving the subject of local functions and 
powers, it is desirable to say a few words about the 
rnethod by which they are determined. Local func¬ 
tions must be determined by the process of trial and 
error, for it is impossible to make an a priori list of 
them which would be universally applicable. The 
method of granting local powers should, therefore, be 
such as to admit of convenient experimentation. 

It has already been stated that our local bodies 
receive their powers by the English method of specific 
grant. The difference between om country and Eng¬ 
land in this matter, however, is that in England func¬ 
tions are granted to the local bodies by general as well 
as special statutes. The latter, known commonly as 
‘private acts’, serve as a device to meet the special 
needs of particular local bodies for powers and not 
belonging to all local bodies generally. The initiative 
in the matter comes from the local body concerned, 
which petitions to parliament for a private act in its 
favour. Parliament considers the claim, takes evidence 
for and against it in a judicial manner, and finally 
gives its decision. In recent years several alternative 
procedures to meet the same end have been developed, 
and are called by various names like provisional 
orders, special orders, etc. In these, the enquiring 
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authority is not a parliamentary committee, but the 
appropriate administrative department. The effect of 
private act or provisional order method of granting 
powers is to provide specially for the needs of progres¬ 
sive authorities to enable them to go beyond the lowest 
common measure of general local functions, and to en¬ 
courage them to make new experiments, which if 
successful in a good many places, may ultimately be 
included in ,the list of general functions for all the 
local bodies. Local bodies under such conditions have 
themselves some measure of initiative in the determi¬ 
nation of their powers. 

In India local powers have hitherto been regulated! 
by laws of general application only (except in case 
of presidency corporations which are sui generis ). The 
result has been that all the local bodies of the same 
class, large or small, backward or progressive, have 
been driven with the same stick, and there prevails a 
dead uniformity and almost complete absence of ex¬ 
perimentation along new lines. It is true that some 
scope for variation is provided by the ‘optional func¬ 
tions’ mentioned by the general local statutes, and by 
the power given to state governments to authorize 
‘the doing of anything’ by declaring expenditure on it 
to be ‘an appropriate charge’ on local funds,’ but the 
latitude thus available is very limited. 'The state 
governments construe their power of authorization 
within the four corners of the existing Acts, and use 
it more for determining the legality or otherwise of 
doubtful items of expenditure under existing func¬ 
tions, than for permitting new functions. The optional 
lists restrict the assumption of functions to those 
stated explicitly in them. In either case, no initiative 
is allowed to particular local bodies. 

It is, therefore, suggested that in India also some 
procedure like that of private bills and provisional 

'See e.g. The U.P. Municipal Act of 1916, Sec¬ 
tion 8 (1) 
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orders, whereby progressive local bodies can apply for 
and obtain special powers, should be developed. The 
legislature should enable the state governments, 
within certain limits and subject to a prescribed pro¬ 
cedure, to grant to particular local bodies new powers, 
when they apply for them and prove their case. 


6. LOCAL AREAS AND AUTHORITIES. 

The Existing Local Areas and Authorities 

Under the present arrangements, each urban 
centre of sufficient size (usually of 10,000 or more 
population) is a municipality, and smaller towns are 
notified or town areas. The governing authority of 
municipalities is called the municipal board, and of 
the notified or town areas, the notified or town area 
committee. The municipalities have the full range of 
local powers, and are largely elected bodies; notified 
areas exercise only selected functions of municipalities 
and in their constitution the nominated element is 
much stronger; and the town areas are usually only 
sanitary and cleansing authorities depending for other 
local services on the district boards. The local areas 
and authorities for the rural parts are the district 
boards, the village panchayats, and in some states 
also the tahsil, taluka or local boards occupying an 
intermediate position between the first two. 

No Difference of Opinion ARout MuNiciPALinEs 

It is agreed on all hands, that every city or town 
of adequate size should remain an independent muni¬ 
cipal area with full powers. Hitherto generally the 
state government has been the judge of the adequacy 
of population and resources entitling a place to obtain 
municipal status.* There is no need to alter the exist- 

*See, e.g. The U.P. Municipalities Act 1916, Section 
3 and 4 
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ing arrangement, because the discretion allowed to the 
state governments in the matter m 2 ikes for flexibility. 
A hard and fast population or other test should not be 
prescribed for municipal status, since such tests create 
a hardship in marginal cases. 

Notified Areas Shouxd be Aboijshed 

For local self-government of smaller towns the 
present two separate grades of areas and authorities 
are quite unnecessary. They should all be town areas 
with sanitary duties only, obtaining the other local 
services from district boards. The effect of vesting 
these towns with full range powers will be to impose 
too heavy a burden on them, and reduce the re¬ 
sources of district boards by excluding from their 
taxation these rural centres of wealth and trade. All 
the towns, therefore, which are not municipalities 
should be town areas only. Notified areas should be 
absorbed by these two classes: municipalities and town 
areas. They should disappear as an independent cate¬ 
gory. 

The District Board 

There is general agreement also about the conti¬ 
nuance of the district boards as the principal local 
areas and authorities for the country-side. The district 
is an area large enough in size for the satisfactory or¬ 
ganization of the various local services, and though it 
was originally an artificial unit carved out for the needs 
of provincial administration, it has by now gathered 
about it important local associations and sentiments. 
The district headquarters serve as the meeting place 
of people from different parts of the area bn business 
of some kind or other, and provides the best location 
for the local governing authority. 

Local Areas and AuTHORnns Below the District 
Boards 

We enter the field of acute controversy when we 
come to the problem of local sreas and authorities 
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below the district boards. Broadly speaking there are 
three sets of opinion on the subject. Firstly, there are 
those who want to see two areas below the district 
boards—tahsil or taluka or some smaller sub-division 
of it like the paragana, and the village. Secondly, 
there are those who believe that there should be only 
one area below the district board and that should be 
the village. Thirdly and finally, there are those who, 
though they want only one area below the district 
board, think that it should be larger than the village, 
embracing a group of them. It may be coterminous' 
with the taluka or tahsil or even smaller, as may be 
convenient. 

The Scheme of three sets of Rural Areas 

The scheme of three sets of rural areas with vil¬ 
lage panchayats at the bottom, tahsil or taluka boards 
in the middle, and the district boards at the top was 
first enunciated by the Royal Commission on Decentra¬ 
lization. Lord Ripon’s scheme had left the villages 
out of account, and contemplated the establishment of 
two sets of local areas only, the district board, and 
local boards for tahsils or some smaller sub-divisions 
of them. The Commission, however, thought the crea¬ 
tion of village panchayats of vital importance for the 
success of local self-government. Their view of the 
matter has now become classical. ‘The foundation of 
any stable edifice which shall associate the people 
with administration,’ they wrote, ‘must be the village, 
as being an area of much greater antiquity than admi¬ 
nistrative creations such as tahsils, and one in which 
the people are known to one another, and have interests 
which converge on definite and well-recognized objects 
like water-supply and drainage. It is probable, indeed, 
that the scant success of efforts hitherto made to intro¬ 
duce a system of rural self-government is largely due 
to the fact that we have not built up from the bottom.’ ’ 

^Decentralization Commission Report, para 699 
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They also insisted that the tahsil or taluka boards 
should exist to fill up the gap between the village 
panchayats and the district boards. 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee also 
recommended the creation of paragana committees, 
between the district board and the village panchayats, 
thus contemplating three sets of rural authorities.’ 
^ese committees, however, would have neither an 
independent membership nor any financial resources 
other than contributions from panchayats and district 
boards. 

Intermediate Atjthorities have not Worked well 

The actual working of local authorities occupying 
a middle position between the highest and the lowest, 
has not generally proved to be satisfactory either in 
India or elsewhere. The tahsil and taluka boards have 
disappeared from one state after another. The U.P. 
abolished them as early as 1906, Madras in 1934 and 
Bombay has an enabling provision for their abolition. 
In practice it has been found very difficult to distri¬ 
bute functions and financial resources between them 
and the district boards, because the two kinds of bodies 
have been so similar as hai’dly to admit of any valid 
differentiation. Management of services by taluka 
boards has been less economical than in the case of 
district boards. To revive these bodies again where 
they have been abolished would be to fly in the face 
of past experience. Even in England the intermediate 
authorities between the county and the parish i.e. the 
districts, are tending to disappear. Under the Local 
Government Act 1929, the counties were given the 
power to make readjustment of smaller areas 
within them, and the result has been a large reduction 
in the number of the districts. In France the arron- 
dissement and the canton have never succeeded in 

Report of the U.P. Local Self-Government Commit¬ 
tee, Vol. 2 pp. 48-49, paras 165-166 
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developing any local self-government powers. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that in rural areas there 
is no room for more than two sets of authorities, one 
small and coterminous with natural units of popula¬ 
tion, and the other large enough to organize satisfac¬ 
torily the costlier services. 

There should, therefore, be only two sets of local 
authorities in the rural areas. One of these would 
certainly be the district boards, but what about the 
other? Should it be the single village or some area 
wider than the village? 

The Case for ano against the Village as a 
Local Area 

The case against the village as a local area was 
classically put by Mill. ‘A mere village,’ he said ‘has 

no claim to municipal representation.Such small 

places have rarely a sufficient public to furnish a toler¬ 
able municipal council: if they contain any talent or 
knowledge applicable to public business, it is apt to 
be all concentrated in some one man who thereby be¬ 
comes the dominator of the place. It is better that 
such places should be merged in a larger circumscrip¬ 
tion.’ ^ 

It may be pointed out that these drawbacks of the 
village as a local area are specially prominent in India. 
Many of our villages are just tiny hamlets without 
a single literate person in them. Many again are domi¬ 
nated by a resident land-lord, or torn by factional 
rivalries of various kinds. Very few of them can be 
said to p>ossess the material to work any scheme of 
self-government. Village self-government is, there¬ 
fore, likely to remain at a standstill on account of the 
lack of motive power. It is, however, otherwise, if' 
we take a larger unit comprising, let us say, 40 to 50 
villages. These constitute a neighbourhood in the sense 

^Mill: Representative Government (World’s Classics 
Edition) p.37i 
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that there is constant intercourse among their inhabi¬ 
tants, so that at least the more important people are 
known to one another. Within such an area a few 
men of light and learning can always be found to run 
the local self-government machinery. An agglomera¬ 
tion of several neighbouring villages, and not the 
single village, should, therefore, be the basic unit of 
rural self-government. Some such consideration seems 
to have prompted the U.P. Local Self-Government 
Committee to super-impose ‘paragana committees’ on 
the village panchayats, to galvanize the latter into 
activity and to watch their working. The district 
boards were probably felt to be too distant for the 
purpose. In Bengal the union which is an area of 
10 to 15 square miles with a large village or small 
town at its centre is the basic local area and it is said 
to work better than panchayats for single villages.* 

The shortcomings of the village noted above are 
undeniable, but there are two considerations which, 
nevertheless, make it essential to constitute it the 
basic local area. In the first place, here are certain 
elementary but vital services like cleansing, mainten¬ 
ance of village pathways, repair and cleansing of vil¬ 
lage wells, lighting and fire protection, which can be 
satisfactorily provided for each village by itself alone. 
No outsiders can be interested in the provision of these 
services for a village, to the same extent as its own in¬ 
habitants. In the second place, for fostering habits of 
co-operation in the management of common concerns, 
and imparting some training in self-government, the 
institutional machinery required must be available in 
each village, irrespective of its size. The natural iner¬ 
tia and self-centred habits of our rural people will 
prevent them from effective participation in any 
scheme of self-government which is not located next 
door. The problem is not to take our village people 
to self-government institutions existing elsewhere, but 

* Blunt: Social Service in India, pp. 362-3 
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to bring the latter to the people themselves. They 
must be so intertwined with their every day life, and 
must be so close to them, that to keep aloof from them 
will be all but impossible. If political education be one 
of the objects of local self-government, as it undoubt¬ 
edly is, the case for a panchayat in every village is 
unanswerable. 

For encouraging such panchayats to work properly, 
outside stimulus and pressure may be necessary; emd 
it will be the business of district boards to provide 
them. Whether they will do that through the agency 
of permanent officials or paragana committees made 
up of their members for that area, is a question which 
we shall consider elsewhere, but it is clear that such 
committees, if employed, should not take the form of 
intermediate authorities between the panchayats and 
boards, or detract from the basic character of the pan¬ 
chayats themselves. 

The Local Authority above the Village Panchayats 

If the village were rich in human and financial re¬ 
sources like the towns and cities, each of them could 
have been an independent local area with full-range 
powers like the municipalities, and a second set of 
authorities above them would not have been necessary. 
But since this is not the case, we have to superimpose 
on them some higher authorities with much larger 
areas, to pool together the resources of such areas, for 
providing the costlier services like schools, dispen¬ 
saries, roads, bridges and the like. A school or dis¬ 
pensary in every village is neither financially and 
administratively practicable, nor economical, when 
one such institution can quite conveniently meet the 
needs of several villages. If we closely enquired into 
the requirements of each service, it would be found 
to need a separate and distinct area for itself, but if 
every service had a separate area and authority to 
administer it, the result would be undesirable over¬ 
lapping, confusion and lack of co-ordination. The 
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solution of the problem then is to adopt an area, which 
will be as large as the largest required by any service. 
Since the larger area includes the smaller, the former 
would meet the needs of all the services. 

Now the question is, what large area above the 
primary unit of village panchayat would be sufiBcient 
for purposes of all the local services in the rural parts. 
On purely theoretical grounds it is impossible to ans¬ 
wer this question definitely. ‘The fact is,’ says Dr. 
Finer on the subject, ‘that only in two or three cases, 
if even there, it is possible to measure exactly which 
area will give the greatest technical advantage. We 
refer to cases of drainage, water-supply, and electri¬ 
city supply. Outside these, the area of greatest techni¬ 
cal advantage is exceedingly difficult to demarcate. 
We do not know in actual fact, whether an area con¬ 
taining one million or one and a half million, or only 
half a million, or even one hundred thousand will give 
exactly the best results say, for education. For, at this 
point, we are dependent on the varying qualities of 
administrative genius and interest in public affairs Of 
different people, rather than upon a mere consideration 
of such given entities as the catchment areas, and the 
generating power of most up-to-date dynamos coupled 
with the carrying power of most recently invented 
electric cables.’* 

This being so, all that we can say is that the area 
above the primary local units should be large, rather 
than small. Requirements of popular interest, and 
participation in local self-government, on the other 
hand, point to the need of making the area as small as 
possil5le. We have, therefore, to make a compromise 
between needs of efficiency and of self-government. If 
we disregarded the former, we would say that the vil¬ 
lage should be the only local area for all purposes, and 
if we ignored the latter, we might say that all the 
local services should be organized on the state basis. 

‘Finer: English Local Government, pp. 163-64 
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But since neither of these two courses would be desir¬ 
able, we have to search for a suitable area from both 
points of view. 

The Case for the District Board 

The district would appear to be such an area. It 
is sufficiently large in area and population to meet the 
needs of most local services. This has now been tested 
by the experience of over half a century. It is at the 
same time not too large to afford the possibility of 
local knowledge or sentiment. 

This is of course not saying that the district is the 
ideal area for all local services that now exist or may 
come to exist in future. It has already been found too 
small, for instance, for pui'poses of road administra¬ 
tion. In these days of through motor traffic, nothing 
short of provincial, or even national road planning can 
suffice. Financially many of the district boards are 
unable to maintain a competent engineering staff. In 
the U.P., sometime ago, out of 48 boards only^15 em¬ 
ployed qualified engineers.* Even when such staff 
can be maintained, the boards’ own work is not suffi¬ 
cient to give it full-time employment. The Public 
Works Reorganization Committee sought to overcome 
this difficulty by suggesting that the government 
should transfer to the boards the construction and up¬ 
keep of their own works, subject to the payment of 
proportionate costs, thus providing for the boards 
enough work as well as funds, to maintain a duly quali¬ 
fied public works staff.* In some states like Bihar, 
this has been done, but in others like the U.P., the re¬ 
commendation was not acted upon, and an alternative 
solution was sought in the creation of divisional 
Councils, which would pool together the resources of 

* Report of the U.P. Unemployment Committee, 1935, 
p. 35. 

* Public works Department Reorganization Commit¬ 
tee Report, 1917, p. 13 
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a number of constituent boards, and maintain thereby 
a common higher technical staff — educational, engi-^ 
neering, public health and medical, for all of them. 
The proposal was vetoed by the legislature and the 
difficulty remains unsolved to this day. 

Adjustments within and Beyond the District 

This would seem to point to the need of a larger 
area than the district, for purposes of administration 
of the roads at least. If the electrification of rural areas 
for power purposes is seriously undertaken, it may 
well be that even for this the district may prove to be 
an unsuitable unit and it may be the same with water 
supply and drainage. This brings us back to the posi-- 
tion that it is extremely difficult to determine a local 
area, which would be best suited for the needs of all 
the local services. We have, however, to be satisfied 
with what is the next best. Since the district has been 
found suitable for most of the local services, it may 
continue to be the higher unit in the structure of rural 
self-government. Special requirements of particular 
services for which the district proves too smaD, may 
be met by the creation of joint committees for two or 
more neighbouring boards. Within the district itself, 
the gap between the district board and panchayats may 
be filled up where necessary, by the creation of local 
committees of chosen members of the boards and co¬ 
opted outsiders, and by delegating appropriate powers 
to them. 

The Conclusion 

The conclusion, therefore, is that there should be 
four types of local authorities in all. For the larger 
towns there should be municipalities with full-range• 
powers. For the smaller towns there should be town 
area committees, charged with only sanitary duties and’ 
depending on the district board for other services. For 
the rural areas, there should be only two sets of autho- 

L 4 
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rities, the village panchayats at the bottom, and the 
district boards at the top, and necessary adjustments 
for the needs of various services and activities should 
be made by joint action or delegation of powers, as the 
case may be. 


7. CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF 
LOCAL BODIES 

Present Constitution of Local Bodies 

The constitutions of municipal and district boards 
in all the states have a common pattern. They 
consist of varying numbers of members, usually not 
exceeding fifty, most of whom are elected by electo¬ 
rates based on property, tax paying, or educational 
qualifications. No figures are available to estimate the 
percentage of total population enfranchized for local 
elections, but it falls considerably short of adult 
suffrage. Representation of minorities in some states 
like the U.P., has been provided for by reservation of 
seats with or without weightage, while in others, it 
has been provided for by nomination. Since the advent 
of state autonomy, nominations have been abolished in 
most states and replaced by co-option. Joint electorates 
have been substituted for separate electorates with or 
without reservation of seats for minorities. The term 
of local bodies varies from 3 to 5 years. 

Constitution of village panchayats, however, varies 
very widely from state to state. Before the reform 
legislation of the years 1946-49, the panchayats usually 
consisted of 5 to 11 members nominated or elected on 
a restricted franchise, and they were confined to only 
a few of the larger villages. Under the U.P. Panchayat 
Raj Act 1947, however, about 35,000 panchayats have 
been established so as to cover all the villages. They 
consist of three bodies, a gaon sabha which includes 
rU the adult residents of the panchayat circle, a pan- 
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chayat which has 30 to 51 members elected for 3 years 
by the gaon sabha by adult suffrage, and an adalati 
(judicial) panchayat for each group of 3 to 5 gaon 
sabha circles, each constituent sabha electing for it a 
panel of 5 qualified persons out of its own member¬ 
ship. In Madhya Pradesh also panchayats have been 
constituted on the basis of adult suffrage, and separate 
bodies have been created for the administrative and 
judicial work. In Madhya Pradesh, however, no 
primary assembly like the gaon sabha exists, the mem¬ 
bership of village panchayats is smaller, and the 
members of the Nyaya (judicial) panchayats are nomi¬ 
nated by the Government from among the members 
of the constituent village panchayats. 

The town area committees too are constituted more 
or less like panchayats. In the U.P., the congress 
ministry introduced adult suffrage for the election of 
their members, but elsewhere property and other 
qualifications prevail. The numbers of members is 
generally the same as in panchayats and their term 
is usually three years. 

The head of the local executive is called the pre¬ 
sident or the chairman, and is elected in U.P. and 
Madhya Pradesh by the voters directly and elsewhere 
by the council or board. He can usually be removed 
by a vote of no-confidence passed by varying majorities 
of members. 

Local Suffrage 

Public opinion in India now favours the introduc¬ 
tion of adult suffrage for aU the local bodies from top 
to bottom. 

The present position is that for municipalities adult 
suffrage or something very near it has been adopted 
in almost all states, while for the rural boards the 
same qualifications as were prescribed for the voters 
of the legislative assemblies of the provinces under the 
Government of India Act 1935, obtain. U.P. has, how- 
■ever, introduced adult suffrage for the village pancha- 
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yats and town areas also while the Madhya Pradesh 
for all the local bodies without distinction. 

The existing position is thus obviously unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Where the old provincial assembly qualifications 
are adopted for local electors, they qualify only about 
30 per cent of the adult population of the country. 
Democracy implies adult sufeage and now that the 
country has become self-governing, adult suffrage for 
all elections must be introduced. 

The arguments against adult suffrage are very well 
known and need not be discussed here. There was, 
however, one practical difficulty pointed out by the 
Indian Franchise Committee in the introduction of 
universal suffrage in India. It was said that the electo¬ 
rate thus produced would be so huge that there would 
be difficulty in making adequate police arrangements 
at elections and finding the election staff of the requi¬ 
site type.* This argument has now lost all its force with 
the introduction of adult suffrage for the national and 
state elections. 

One more objection urged against universal 
suffrage for local bodies is that it will give the power 
to tax to the classes who are exempted from tax-paying 
on account of poverty and are likely to act irrespon¬ 
sibly. Such fear in the case of local bodies is 
unfounded, for their taxation proposals are generally 
subject to the approval of the government which would 
undoubtedly veto them if they were unreasonable or 
reckless in character. 

Constituencies and Method of Election 

The method of election used in local bodies is 
generally the ordinary majority vote system i.e. of the 
several candidates standing, he who gets the largest 
number of valid votes cast is declared elected. The 
constituencies used are either single-membered as in 

* Jndiaii Franchise Committee Report^ pp. 10-20 
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Madhya Pradesh or multi-membered as in U.P. On the 
whole the single-membered constituency is preferable 
to the plural membered because it secures better re¬ 
presentation of minority opinion, but the plural-mem¬ 
ber constituency may be a necessity where reservation 
of seats for minorities has to be made. 

Theoretically the method of ordinary majority 
vote is subject to a number of criticisms and various 
substitutes for it such as the cumulative vote, the 
single transferable vote, or some other variety of 
minority or proportional representation are advocated. 
They, however, suffer from the defects of complexity, 
and of creating too many petty groups in the council. 
For this reason the general practice all the world over 
is to favour the ordinary majority vote system and the 
same should continue to be used in our country. 

Minority Representation 

In the pre-independence days, representation to 
the minorities was given by reservation of seats, 
weightage, and in some states like U.P. and Bombay by 
separate communal electorates. Weightage and sepa¬ 
rate electorates used to be condemned by nationalist 
opinion and, after the division of the country, no 
justification for them was left. Accordingly they have 
disappeared from all the states. Now minorities are 
given representation in one of the three ways. Firstly 
in some of the states like Bombay, Madras and Bihar 
there is reservation of seats for them, and they have 
also the right to contest the general seats. Secondly 
in states like U.P. there is reservation of seats 
on the population basis, seats being reserved for them 
in an appropriate number of plural member constitu¬ 
encies, but without the right to contest the unreserved 
seats. Thirdly and lastly, in states like Madhya Pradesh 
minority representation has been provided for by 
co-option if election fails to secure it. 
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Secret Voting by Coloured Ballot Boxes 

To ensure real secrecy of the ballot for the 
literate and the illiterate voters alike, the colour or 
symbol ballot boxes should be used, a distinctive colour 
or symbol being allotted to each candidate. 

Nominated Element Should be Abolished 

The small nominated element on district and 
municipal boards is now totally useless. Nominations 
in the past have been arbitrarily made, and have given 
much cause for dissatisfaction. They have already 
been replaced by co-option in a number of states, and 
other states should follow suit. By such co-option, 
representation of minorities and other important inte¬ 
rests, otherwise unrepresented, can be provided for. 
The Size of the Boards 

The existing size of the boards is well under ninety 
members, though occasionally it may be as small as 
five according to the population of the area. The U.P. 
Local Self-Government Committee recommended that 
municipal boards should have twenty to one hundred 
and twenty-five, and district boards forty to one hund¬ 
red members. A small council is an advantage from 
the point of view of transaction of business, while a 
large one is more widely representative. The favourite 
size of councils in the U.S.A. is about twenty, in Eng¬ 
land thirty to forty, and in continental countries like 
Germany upto one hundred or more. The point is not 
one of vital importance, and the existing size or the one 
suggested by the U.P. Committee, might be adopted. 

The panchayats and town area committees should 
have from five to twenty five members. 

Term 

The term of our local boards varies from three to 
five years. The U.P. Committee recommended that it 
should be five years. A long term tends to weaken 
the popular control of local bodies, and a three to four 
year term is the general practice in other countries of 
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the world too. On the whole a three year term seems 
to be the best, and it must not be more than this if 
local bodies are given a directly elected chairman 
independent of the board’s control. Partial renewal of 
local bodies in India has not worked well and has been 
discarded almost everywhere. There is no need to 
revive it. 


8. THE LOCAL EXECUTIVE 

The Nature of Boards’ Executive At Present 

Though in common parlance the chairman or 
president is called the executive head, in reality the 
highest executive pow^r is not concentrated in his 
hands. In fact our boards at present do not really 
have an integrated executive at all. There is on 
the contrary a division and dispersal of executive 
authority between the board itself, the chairman, the 
various committees, and the executive officer or secre¬ 
tary. This is illustrated by the power to make appoint¬ 
ments, or sanction contracts. The appointment of some 
of the highest officials is vested in the board itself 
(e.g. the executive officer, secretary, engineer, etc.), 
of the middle ones in the chairman, and of the lowest 
in the executive officer, secretary or departmental 
heads. Contracts above a certain sum require 
the sanction of the board, and below that they require 
the sanction of one of the committees which are for 
all practical purposes autonomous in their own sphere. 

In one sense, however, the chairman is the nearest 
approach to the board’s head executive. He is charged 
with the duty of general supervision over the board’s 
administration, and every item of executive power, 
which is not vested in any other authority, belongs to 
him. In some states he also presides at the board’s 
meetings, while in others as in Bihar this duty belongs 
to a separate president. 
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Instabiuty of the Chairman’s Office 

Apart from the disintegration of executive power 
among a number of separate agencies, the principal 
•defect of the board’s executive is the instability of the 
■chairman’s office. The chairman is removable by a 
■vote of no confidence passed usually by a majority of 
the members of the board and the frequent and often 
irresponsible use of this power by the members has 
rendered his position very unstable. Since there is no 
effective party organization within the board to provide 
for the chairman a consistent majority support, and 
since the chairman cannot retaliate upon the members 
by dissolving the board, he often falls a prey to the 
wanton attacks of the various groups within the board, 
with real or fancied grievances against him. Possessed 
as he is of a fairly large power of patronage, he has 
many occasions of creating enemies. His situation, in 
short, bears a close resemblance to that of the French 
ministry under the Third Republic. 

The chairman under the existing system is a lay¬ 
man rather than an expert in administration. When 
a well-educated and capable man is elected to the office, 
he may run the administration satisfactorily, but 
sometimes an incompetent person without much edu¬ 
cation, who does not understand the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities of his position, or the laws and rules under 
which his board has to work, finds himself elected the 
chairman. Such a person sometimes allows himself 
to be run by his secretary, executive officer or personal 
assistant. In such a case, if not much good is done to 
the board’s administration there is no great harm done 
either. The situation, however, becomes hopeless 
where the chairman is both ignorant as well as strong- 
willed, and is therefore unwilling to be guided by any 
but his personal favourites among the rank and file 
of the board’s employees. He undermines the authority 
of the executive officer, the secretary, and the depart¬ 
mental heads, by systematically over-ruling them and 
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making decisions over their heads. Under such condi¬ 
tions the board’s administration cannot be run effec¬ 
tively and on systematic lines and consequently, job¬ 
bery, corruption, and chaos set in. 

The dualism created by autonomous committees 
or similar other bodies within the administrative 
frame-work of the boards also produces friction, lack 
of co-ordination, and absence of interest on the part of 
the parent body in the service thus removed from its 
•control. 

Issues Involved in the Reform of the Local 
Executive 

There are three principal issues involved in the 
problem of the reform of the local executive. In the 
first place, it has to be decided whether the existing 
division and dispersion of executive power between the 
board, the chairman, and the permanent officials is 
to be retained, or the whole of it is to be concentrated 
in the hands of a chief executive. If the latter alter¬ 
native is adopted, the board will have to confine itself 
to policy-making by passing regulations, bye-laws and 
the budget, and the exercise of general supervision 
over the execution of its policy through periodical 
reviews, criticisms, investigations, etc. In the second 
place, we have to decide whether the chief executive 
will be responsible to the board, or independent of it 
within the executive sphere. The former alternative 
involves the right of the board to remove the chief 
executive, with or without certain safe-guards in the 
interests of stability. The latter course gives a fixed 
tenure to the chief executive and makes him irremov- 
-able by the board, but it involves the possibility of 
friction and deadlock between the two authorities, for 
which some solution must be provided. Lastly, it has 
to be decided whether the chief executive shall be 
political and non-professional as at present, or non- 
X>olitical, and professional. The latter alternative 
means vesting the executive power in an official like 
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the Commissioner of the Bombay Corporation, or the 
City-Manager of an American municipality, or the 
burgomaster of a German city. Such an arrange¬ 
ment makes for administrative economy and efficiency 
but under it that spectacular and popular leadership, 
which can initiate daring programmes of expansion 
and undertake new services, is very often lacking. 

No Ideal Solution 

Before we proceed to discuss the selection of alter¬ 
natives indicated above, it may be well to remark that 
there is no ideal solution of the problem of the local 
executive which will yield the best results under all 
conditions. Every type of local executive has its 
advantages as well as drawbacks, and in actual prac¬ 
tice, one or the other of these will assume prominence 
according to the character, ethical standards, and 
political education and experience of the people who 
work it. This is but a platitude of political science; 
nevertheless it needs emphasis. 

Proposals op the U.P. Local Self-Government 
Committee 

The U. P. Local Self-Government Committee 
favoured the continuance of the division of local exe¬ 
cutive power as at present, or rather sought to carry it 
stUl further by adding an executive committee to the 
list of existing participants. This committee was to 
consist of 5 to 13 members elected by the board from 
its own membership by single transferable vote. The 
chairman would be the ex-officio chairman of this com¬ 
mittee, and the function of this body would be ‘to 
carry out the policy of the board’.^ Apparently the 
committee was intended to be the board’s watch-dog 
over the chairman’s administration, but it would also 
have executive powers of its own,,which in its absence 
would have belonged to the board. Thus in the matter 

* The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee Reports 
p. 30. 
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of contracts this committee was to have sanctioning 
power where the value involved was between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 2,500. Contracts above this sum would require 
the sanction of the board and those below it of the 
chairman or the executive officer. 

The chairman himself was to be elected by the 
voters directly for a five year term and would be irre¬ 
movable by the board. The committee hoped that 
direct election of chairman would result in the return 
of only able and public-spirited men to the office, and 
so cases of deadlock with the board would be rare, but 
if a deadlock did arise over the question of supplies, 
the state government would resolve it by remov¬ 
ing the chairman or dissolving the board whichever 
party was in the wrong. 

Criticism 

The above proposal was an adaptation of the well- 
known American Mayor and Council Plan, though the 
provision for the executive committee and the inter¬ 
vention of the state government to resolve deadlocks 
are its novel features. The plan provides for the existing 
major defect of the local executive, namely its instabi¬ 
lity, but it has defects of its own. State intervention 
in local political conflicts, for instance, will place an 
onerous responsibility on the shoulders of the state 
ministry, in the exercise of which it is likely to incur 
unmerited unpopularity. Such deadlocks may arise 
not only over the voting of supplies, but also in the 
day-to-day administration. Where relations between 
the chairman and the board are strained, he will be 
constantly overruled and out-voted in all matters 
wherein the decision lies with the board and the exe¬ 
cutive committee. Vesting of the more important 
executive powers in these bodies in accordance with 
the U.P. Local Self-Gfovt. Committee’s proposals, will 
naturally provide many such occasions of conflict. 
Intervention of state government on every such 
occasion will be both impracticable and undesirable. 
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It will greatly weaken the sense of local responsibility 
and mutual accommodation, the promotion of which 
is the principal object of local self-government. 
Secondly, under this system the chairman will not be 
subject to any close and effective responsibility. He 
will of course be removable by the state govern- 
'ment, but this power is bound to be very sparingly 
used, and only in cases where demonstrable breaches 
of law or administrative propriety have occurred. 
Finally, the optimism that direct election will return 
only suitable men for the office, is not borne out by 
experience elsewhere. Such election will favour the 
candidates of large and well-organized parties, and 
unless there is more than one such party in the field, 
the incentive to put forward the best qualified candi¬ 
dates will be lacking. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of the Plan 

While it is possible to suggest many alternative 
methods of reform of the local executive, the adoption 
of any one of them is bound to be somewhat a leap in 
the dark. There is the plan adopted by the Bombay 
Corporation, where the entire executive power is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of an official, the Commissioner, 
usually a member of the I. C. S., formerly irremovable 
by the Corporation, but now responsible to it. This, 
in essence, is the American City-Manager plan. Its 
sound working depends upon the amount of restraint 
which the members of the local bodies are able to 
exercise upon themselves in order to give to the Com¬ 
missioner a fair chance. Otherwise, instability and 
short terms result for the executive. If the official is 
given external protection in the shape of the govern¬ 
ment’s approval being necessary for his dismissal, or 
special majorities being required for the same, then 
to that extent, there will be detraction from the prin¬ 
ciple of responsibility. The arrangement also deprives 
the people of effective political leadership in local 
administration. The English committee system, 
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whereby executive power is parcelled out among a 
number of virtually autonomous committees of local 
bodies working in close co-operation with local offi¬ 
cials, provides to the representatives of the people the 
maximum opportunities of participation in local 
management, and is undoubtedly the best arrange¬ 
ment from the point of view of political training; but 
its efficient working depends upon the degree* of self- 
restraint, and willingness to be guided by expert 
official advice, which are largely absent from our tradi¬ 
tions of local politics. A political and responsible 
executive our local bodies already have and they have 
made a mess of it. It can be stabilized to varying 
degrees by placing limitations on the right of moving 
no-confidence motions, and getting the budgets passed 
by state governments in cases of conflict, but to 
the extent to which all this is done, such executive 
loses its responsibility and works independently of the 
board. 

Under these circumstances it appears best to adopt 
the plan of direct election of an independent chairman 
as suggested by the U.P. Committee, subject, however, 
to certain improvements intended to reduce the neces¬ 
sity of state intervention to the minimum possible 
and to ensure the suitability of the candidates for the 
office. To secure these objects, it is necessary in the 
first place to end the dispersion of the executive power 
and responsibility, and concentrate them solely in the 
hands of the chairman. The board should confine itself 
only to the making of regulations and bye-laws, passing 
of the budget, and reviewing, criticizing, and investi¬ 
gating into the administration as conducted by the 
chairman. There may be a standing committee of the 
board, meeting at frequent intervals, to assist it in 
keeping in close touch with the conduct of the adminis¬ 
tration. This committee may also form sub-committees 
each presided over by one of its members and each 
associated with one of the departments, which should 
supply to such committees all information, reports. 
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returns, statistics, and accounts that they may demand. 
None of these committees should, however, have any 
executive power. They should wholly be checking, 
reviewing and investigating bodies. The concentra¬ 
tion of the entire executive power in the chairman’s 
hands will obviate the necessity of his seeking the 
board’s sanctions frequently, and thus reduce the occa¬ 
sions of refusal, friction, and deadlock. In passing the 
budget too, the board, like the legislatures, should have 
only the power of suggesting economies and reductions. 
Secondly, the chairman should have the right to veto 
any resolutions or decisions of the board even in mat¬ 
ters of policy and appropriations which in his opinion 
are contrary to public interest or administrative effi¬ 
ciency. Thirdly, certain educational and functional 
qualifications should be required of the candidates for 
chairmanship. Such candidates must have passed at 
least the High School Examination, and should have 
been members of a municipal or district board, or one 
of the legislatures, for a period of at least 5 years. To 
prevent hardship in deserving cases, the state 
government should have the power to waive the edu¬ 
cational qualification where the intellectual ability of 
the candidates is beyond doubt. Finally, since the 
duties of such a chairman will require his whole-time 
attention, it is desirable to pay him. This must be so 
at least in the district boards and the larger munici- 
plalities. 

Conclusion 

A scheme like this is open to the charge that it 
sacrifices the principle of responsibility and that it 
reduces the opportunities for the members of direct 
participation in the administration of the board. We 
must admit that it is to a certain extent, but our excuse 
is that any scheme is bound to jeopardise some desir¬ 
able principle or other, and that the one recommended 
does the least harm in that respect. The power that 
the board loses does not pass into the hands of an inde- 
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pendent bureaucracy, but to a chairman who is as 
directly representative of the people as the board itself. 
An elected chairman of this type cannot be wholly 
free from responsibility, and as a further safeguard 
we suggest that his term be limited only to 3 years. 
The educational and functional qualifications will go 
some way in preventing the election of ‘dummies’. 
Concentration of executive power, is likely to make 
for administrative unity and efficiency and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the veto, to reduce the chances of deadlock 
with the board. Intervention by the state gov¬ 
ernment will be necessary only when the budget is 
rejected oivdrastically mutilated by the board, and it is 
hoped that knowing this ultimate result in advance, 
the chairman and the board will do their utmost to 
prevent such a contingency. 

The presiding officer of the board under this 
scheme should be different from the chairman, and he 
should be elected by the board itself. The chairman 
should have the right to attend the board’s meetings 
and participate in the discussion but should have no 
right to vote. 

The chairmen of the smaller bodies like the town 
area committees and village panchayats should, how¬ 
ever, continue to be elected by and responsible to these 
committees as at present. It is not likely that serious 
conflicts between the controlling organ and the chair¬ 
man in these bodies will arise, so long as the commit¬ 
tees remain small and most of the work is done collec¬ 
tively. 


9. THE PERMANENT SERVICE 

Importance op Permanent Service 

However efficiently the controlling and directing 
machinery of the boards be organized, it will fail to 
produce satisfactory results unless it has at its disposal, 
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a properly organized body of permanent officials to 
carry out its orders. It is the permanent services on 
which the burden of carrying on the day to day ad¬ 
ministration falls. 

Experience has revealed three principal criteria of 
satisfactory organization of the permanent services, 
namely, recruitment by merit, security of tenure coup¬ 
led with reasonable scope for promotion, and political 
neutrality. It is necessary to see whether these tests 
are satisfied by the existing local services. 

Present Condition op Local Services 

With a few exceptions local bodies recruit and 
control their own services. The exceptions relate to 
certain specified posts more or less of a technical or 
professional character, which, under the orders of the 
state government, have to be manned by officers 
drawn from state services. Such in the U.P. are 
the posts of medical officers of health, deputy and sub¬ 
deputy inspectors of schools, many of the medical 
officers in charge of local hospitals and dispensaries, 
etc. These services are recruited by the government 
and are transferable from board to board. They are 
also independent of the board’s control in matters of 
promotion, discipline, punishment and dismissal. The 
boards can only demand the transfer of such officials 
to some other place when they are dissatisfied with 
them, and have the right to complain and frame 
charges against them when the occasion demands. 

All other local officials are subject to local control. 
In respect of these, the powers of the state govern¬ 
ment are limited to three matters only, namely, 
(a) laying down the qualifications for posts of a 
technical and professional character, and sometimes 
also prescribing of salaries or grades for them as in the 
case of teachers, doctors, sanitary inspectors, com¬ 
pounders, vaccinators, engineering staff, etc,, (b) in 
rare cases, approval of appointments or dismissals 
made, as in the case of municipal executive officers. 
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and (c) hearing of appeals from officials drawing more 
than a certain salary in case of dismissal or other puni¬ 
shment. Subject to these restrictions, the boards them¬ 
selves appoint, control, punish, or dismiss them. 

Kecruxtment 

Vacancies in higher positions under local bodies 
are usually, but not always, advertized, and the selec¬ 
tion of applicants is made by the board or the chair¬ 
man, as the case may be. The power of appointment 
is vested in the board, the chairman, the executive 
officer, and sometimes the particular committees (e.g. 
education), and departmental heads (e.g. medical 
officer or engineer). Lower posts are sometimes filled 
out of a list of approved candidates kept by the appro^ 
priate departmental head, as in the case of teachers, 
but most usually according to the discretion of the 
appointing authority. 

Where minimum qualifications have been laid 
down by the government, the appointing authority is 
bound by them; but mere observance of these does not 
constitute recruitment by merit. The real test is the 
selection of the candidate with the highest qualifica 
ions from the applicants. This, however, seldom 
happens. The appointing authority is usually anxious 
only to keep on the right side of minimum qualifica¬ 
tions laid down, and among candidates possessing such 
qualifications, its choice is usually determined by poli¬ 
tical or personal considerations. It. is not the best, 
candidate, but he who has the recommendation or 
support of infiuential members or other persons, that 
usually succeeds. For lower posts, appointment by 
sheer patronage is common. The same considerations 
govern promotion also. 

The result of all this is that the occurrence of a 
vacancy in one of the higher posts, p^ticularly of the 
executive officer or secretary, precipitates a veritable 
crisis in the affairs of the boards. On such <wcasions 
there is much bustle and canvassing, and intrigue and 

L 5 
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wire-pulling. The members of the board split up into 
rival factions supporting this or that candidate. Some¬ 
times the rival factions are so keen over the contest 
and so evenly balanced in voting strength, that the 
post remains unfilled for a long time and the state 
government has to act in default. The filling of every 
such post leaves behind it a legacy of ill-feeling and 
strained relations. 

Secubity of Tenure 

In the matter of security of tenure, we must make 
a distinction between the topmost employees, like the 
executive officer and the various departmental heads, 
and the subordinate staff. So far as the latter are 
concerned, they enjoy almost as much security of 
tenure, as members of government services themselves, 
or perhaps even more, because disciplinary action under 
the boards is rather difficult to materialize. Every 
delinquent manages to find for himself the support of 
some member or other, whose influence is likely to 
shield him. Employees guilty of inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, or malpractices like bribery and embezzlement, 
escape more easily at the hands of the board, than they 
would from a departmental superior in government 
services. 

The higher officials like the secretary, executive 
officer, tax and educational superintendents, accoimt- 
ants, etc. do not enjoy the same facility. Their duties 
are such as to bring them in conflict with the members 
of the board or their influential constituents, and the 
result of such conflicts is victimization. The state 
governments have found it necessary to extend a 
special measure of protection to such officials, by 
Tequiring that resolutions of punishment or dismissal 
against them shall require a two-thirds majority of the 
l)oard for their passage, and hy giving them the right 
to appeal against aU measures of punishment. In some 
states, the government’s approval for dismissal of 
-the executive offico:, etc. is required. There is, how- 
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ever, a complaint that these safe-guards though valu¬ 
able are not quite adequate. An officer in the bad books 
of the ruling clique may not be actually dismissed, but 
he may be subjected to numerous pinpricks, the 
cumulative effect of which is to render his position 
intolerable. His promotion may be delayed, his service 
record may be spoilt, his salary (where not prescribed) 
may be I'educed under the plea of economy, or his post 
itself (unless obligatory) may be abolished or merged 
in some other post, thus rendering him superfluous and 
dismissible. Such victimization may not actually take 
place but the threat of it is always there hanging like 
the sword of Damocles over the employees’ heads. 

Absence op Poijtical Neutrauty 

The effect of this is very demoralizing. Political 
neutrality of local services under such conditions is 
impossible. Since security and promo^pn depend on 
placating the members of the ruling:^clique, rather than 
conscientious discharge of one’s duties, the local offi¬ 
cials naturally try to build up political support for 
themselves, by making concessions for the members 
and their friends at the expense of public interest, by 
personal attendance and flatten, and similar other 
devices; 

Need for Drastic Reform 

*1110 foregoing analysis shows a rotten state of 
affairs in the permanent services of the local bodies 
which can only be improved by a drastic measure of 
reform. In extenuation of the board’s faults it may of 
course be said that they have been new to their task 
and had to work without suitable guidance from above. 
To the student of administration, hpyireyer, it ia cleto 
that the local bodies, or for that elective 

bodies, cannot be given more than?%^^^^^j^4bnited 
amount of discretion in personnel mana'g<ifi |ie^^ >'gven 
the national governments and legislatubE!^:i|l|^^i^\^- 
garded as flt agencies for recruitment, etc. 
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services as is shown by the transfer of such powers to 
more or less independent public service commissions. 
Thfe need of the situation, therefore, is to apply to the 
local services, consistently with the principle of local 
autonomy as far as possible, the usual civil service 
rules and regulations. 

The Suggesoed Remedy of Provinciauzation 

Of late there is a strong tendency to suggest, that 
the higher local services should be brought under civil 
service rules by means of provipcialization. It is neces¬ 
sary to note that provincialization of local services 
means something more than the mere applica¬ 
tion of civil service principles to them, and that such 
application is possible even without provincialization. 
The principal idea underlying provincialization is that 
the higher local employees, instead of belonging to the 
separate and independent cadres of various local 
authorities should belong to a state cadre, recruited 
by some kind of state agency, subject in all matters 
of promotion and disciplinary action to some state 
authority or department, and transferable by it from 
one local body to another. The main advantages of 
provincialization are the possibility of transfer, and 
scope for promotion. Under the existing arrangements, 
transfer from one local authority to another is not 
possible without break of service, and for the top 
o.^cers who have reached the maximum of their 
grades, there is no further opportunity of promotion, 
unless they secure another job under a larger and 
better-paying local authority. 

Proposal op the U.P. Local Self-Goverhment 
Committee 

The U. P. Local Self-Government Committee 
recommended a scheme of such provincialization. They 
proposed to organize the supwior services of local 
bodies into two classes, both havmg provincial cadres. 
Recruitment would be made by a local self-government 
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public service commission consisting of three members, 
one of whom would be the president of the local self- 
government board, and the oth^ two, government 
officials not connected with the local self-government 
department. Posting, transfer, control, punishment, 
etc. would be in the hands of the local self-government 
board, subject to the officials’ right of appeal to the 
government. The chairman of the local body, under 
which an official of these classes is posted, would have 
the power to grant casual leave, maintain the services 
record, to censure and warn formally and stop promo¬ 
tion for two years, frame charges for misconduct, and 
order suspension pending enquiry. If the charges are 
not proved, the official concerned would be transferred 
to another local authority.^ 

The local self-government board would also fix for 
each board its normal strength of staff. It would lay 
down the qualifications, scales of pay and conditions of 
service for each class. Promotions from class II to I 
would also be made by the same agency. 

The subordinate services would be recruited by 
the chairman or the executive officer out of an approved 
list of candidates kept by a committee consisting of 
the chairman, a nominee of the government, and a 
nominee of the board’s executive committee. Control 
over these would finally be vested in the executive 
officer and the chairman. 

Objections to Provincialization 

The main objection to provincialization is that, 
it involves a serious reduction in the control of the local 
bodies over their services. It may be pointed out that 
the needs of reform may be adequately met even by 
less stringent measures than provincialization, and m 
the interest of local autonomy we should adopt the 
latter course. ProvihcialiSation may cure those defects 

^Report of the UJP. Local Self-Government Commit¬ 
tee, Vol. II, pp. 45-46 
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of local personnel management which are prominently 
in the public view today, but it is likely to create com- 
plicQitions of its own. Ihiere is some expmence 
available of the working of such a scheme in the case 
of the deputy and sub-deputy inspectors of schools, 
and certain other, local officials who belong to provincial 
cadres, and it is not quite encouraging. There will be 
a dualism of control and loyalties in such cases, result¬ 
ing often in w£mt of harmony between the local body 
and these officials. While protection to local officials, 
where needed, has been granted to them in most coun¬ 
tries of the world, no country has thought it fit as yet 
to nationalize or provincialize the local services. It 
has been wisely recognized that local autonomy should 
be the rule, and state control the exception. 

Under provincialization complications will arise in 
connection with transfers. Unless compelled to do so, 
no local body will be willing to receive an official with 
a bad reputation from another place, where he has 
proved to be unacceptable, or to part with a good officer 
of its own. Compulsion will impair its responsibility 
for good administration. The analogy of transfers in 
government services is inapplicable to the case of local 
bodies, for the latter represent independent jurisdic¬ 
tions, while administrative sub-divisions in the case 
of the formei;, do not. 

( 

The Alternasive to Provinciauzation 

The alternative to provincialization for purposes 
of reform, WQuld be a system of safe-guards and read- 
j^ments at those points of local personnel administra¬ 
tion, where defects have been revealed by experience, 
and leave thf^est of it intact. 

Recruitment 

One such weak point of local personn^ manage¬ 
ment has been faulty recruitment. The defect can be 
remedied by requiring the local body to be guided by 
the advice of a local self-government public service 
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commission in filling its higher posts. To allow some 
latitude to the local body itself in the matter, its chair¬ 
man should have the right to point out to the commis¬ 
sion any objections he may have against the candidate 
recommended, and it should be the duty of the com¬ 
mission to give due weight to such objections, and 
suggest another name if necessary. An alternative 
arrangement would be that the commission should 
suggest three names for each vacancy to be filled, 
arranging them in order of merit, and the chairman 
should make the final choice out of them. The former 
plan would, however, be definitely better, and would 
in most cases result in the appointment of the best 
candidate. 

Secxtrity of Tenure 

Security of tenure can be provided for by retaining 
the existing safe-guards. If the plan of local executive 
suggested in these pages is adopted, the power to 
punish or dismiss would be vested not in the board but 
the chairman, so that the procedure of such punish¬ 
ment being voted for by special majorities of tiie board 
would be redundant. Orders of dismissal by the chair¬ 
man may, however, require the conciurrence of the 
minister for local self-government or the local self- 
government board, and for lesser punishment, the 
officer concerned may be given the right to appeal as 
at present. There is likely to be less possibility of 
friction between the chairman and the services than 
between the latter and a multiple body like the board. 

Transfers 

Transfers may also be arranged through the agency 
of the ministry of local self-government. Chairmen 
wanting the transfer of particular officials may write 
to the ministry, which will keep a list of such demands 
and arrange transfers among the names on such a list. 
Under such a jdan transfers will be conned only to' 
those officers who are not wanted by their several 
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boards or chairmen, and no official whom a chairman 
■wanted to keep will have to go away. It may of course 
not be possible always to arrange fdr such transfers 
•forthwith. If, for example, a chairman wants his tax- 
officer to be transferred, but there is no corresponding 
demand by the chairman of some other board the 
transfer cannot be made for want of an available sub¬ 
stitute; the demand, however, can be registered and as 
soon as a similar proposal from some other board is 
received, an exchange between the two may be 
arranged. Normally, it may be expected that there 
will be enough names on the transfer list of the mini¬ 
stry to enable it to arrange the change desired quickly. 
Such transfers should not be deemed to involve a break 
of service. 

Promotions 

The problem of promotions for the higher local 
officers can be solved under this plan as well as under 
a scheme of provincialization. The executive officer 
of a small municipality may apply for a vacancy occur¬ 
ring Under a larger body with higher salary. Since 
appointment is by merit, he may be selected for the 
post in question by the public service commission if 
he is the best qualified among the candidates. If this 
happens, he should be allowed to join his new post 
without a break of service, that is to say, in such a case 
the number of years of service that he has already put 
in should be deemed to have been spent in the service 
of the local body he now joins, for purposes of superan¬ 
nuation and other service benefits. If it is desired to 
increase the opportunities of promotion for officers 
under smaller local bodies, previous experience of 
work may be made a compulsory qualification for the 
superior posts under larger bodies, thus excluding 
direct appointments to them. The result in such a 
case would be the same as if the posts under larger 
bodies were filled by promotion from among men in 
service. There is much to be said for an arrangement 
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like this, though it works unfairly against deserving 
men coming fresh from universities and colleges. 

The problem of promotions for local officials is not 
fully solved either by this plan, or by provincialization 
as commonly advocated. Officers from smaller local 
bodies may obtain promotion by being appointed or 
transferred to larger local bodies, but what about the 
higher officers of the latter who have reached the maxi¬ 
mum of their grades? Can sufficient avenues of pro¬ 
motion be said to exist for education superintendents 
of municipalities or district boards, the maximum 
salary for whom even imder the largest bodies does 
not commonly exceed Rs. 300 a month, when men of 
similar qualifications in government service may rise 
to be assistant inspectors or inspectors of schools? The 
problem of promotions at any level of service is really 
never completely solved. ‘Large numbers of employees,’ 
says White, ‘normally ambitious and intent on success 
in their vocation or profession and under heavy econo¬ 
mic pressure with the passing of the years, face a 
limited number of higher positions in which vacancies 
occur at relatively irregular and infrequent intervals. 
No form of promotion system can solve this dilemma; 
the best that can be done is to ensure that the most 
deserving have the first opportunity and that none are 
barred from consideration, by artificial barriers.’* 
Something can, however, be done even for the officers 
of bigger local bodies, if the state governments 
reserve in their appropriate departments a certain per¬ 
centage of the higher posts to be filled by promotion 
of deserving local officials. After all, local bodies too 
are governmental organs, and their services, part of 
the services of the government, and there is no reason 
why the local services should be treated as separate 
castes barred from all inter-mixing with the services 
of government. Such officers woSld be psirticularly 

* White: Introduction to the Study of Ptiblic Admi¬ 
nistration, pp. 369-70 
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useful in those sections of state departments whose 
duty it is to supervise the appropriate activities of 
local bodies. 

Conditions of Service 

Local services should be subject to the same rules 
and conditions in matters of leave, superannuation 
arrangements, compensation, travelling &nd other 
allowances, as government services, and to secure this, 
as far as possible the civil service regulations should 
be applied to them. A definite procedure for discipli¬ 
nary action, compensation, retrenchment, etc. should 
be laid down. Normal strength of staff should be laid 
down for all boards, and standard scales of salaries 
prescribed. Creation and abolition of all posts other 
than those of ministerial and menial staff should 
require the concurrence of the ministry of local self- 
government. 

The Subordinate Staff 

The appointment of subordinate staff should be 
made, whwe possible, on the results of a competitive 
examination of a general type, conducted by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of the executive officer, and other 
departmental heads of the local body. Where this 
method is not quite suitable as in the case of teachers, 
the head of the department should maintain a list of 
approved candidates in order of merit, and appoint¬ 
ments should be made therefrom. Minimum qualifi¬ 
cations in all cases should be laid down by the govern¬ 
ment. In matters of discipline, etc. the authority 
should belong to the head of the department concerned, 
subject to the right of appeal to the chairman. 

In-Service Training 

It is desirable that local officials should have faci¬ 
lities for obtaining the training and qualifications 
which will equip them suitably not only for their 
present jobs but also for the hi^er ones. In this con- 
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nection it may be observed that in countries like Eng¬ 
land it is possible for local employees, the vast majority 
of whom enter service quite early at the age of 16 or 
so, to qualify themselves while in service for most of 
the higher positions.^ This they do by taking up suit¬ 
able courses and examinations. Coaching is sometimes 
done in regular classes organized either by educational 
institutions, or service associations, or the local body 
itself; but there are also numerous correspondence 
courses conducted by expert individuals or associations, 
which impart instruction by post to candidates pre¬ 
paring for certain examinations on the payment of 
prescribed fees. Local bodies encourage and facilitate 
the training of their employees by grant of study-leave, 
payment of fees, and extra increments upon acquiring 
higher qualifications. 

The advantages of such in-service training are now 
universally recognized. Even where the training is of 
a general character, as distinct from a specialized one 
related to the work of a particular job in hand, it 
enables the trainee to view his work more intelligently 
in a wider perspective. He comes to xmderstand how 
it is related to the local organization and administra¬ 
tion as a whole, and what its social significance is. 
Apart from this, such training and acquisition of higher 
qualifications improve the officials’ prospects of promo¬ 
tion, and benefits the local authority by placing at its 
disposal a reserve of qualified men from whom it may 
pick and choose for its more responsible positions. 
Finally, it improves the tone of the service as a whole. 
To use the words of Prof. White, ‘it forces the higher 
grades to “keep on their toes” in order not to be put 
to shame before their subordinates’.* A properly 
trained rank and file will usually produce also properly 
trained supervisory officers. 

* See, Hill: A Century of Municipal Progress, p. 120 

• Whiter/ntroduction to the Study of Public AdmU 
nistration, p. 367 
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Unions and Associations of Local Employees 

Professional associations of local employees have 
played a great part in improving the standards of work 
and conditions of services. They have served as clear¬ 
ing-houses of information and expert advisers both for 
the government and the local bodies. They are of all 
t3^es, service-wise like those of local engineers, accoun¬ 
tants, teachers, etc., or of an all-inclusive character 
like the famous ‘Nalgo’ (National Association of Local 
Government Officers) of England. The primary object 
of these associations is not to seek the individual bene¬ 
fits of their members or to take up individual 
grievances, these being their taboos, but to improve 
the efficiency and tone of the services as a whole, by 
advocating suitable methods of recruitment, proper 
conditions of service, and improved methods of work. 
To this end they run training institutions and courses 
for local officials and also seek to educate the public 
by lectures, talks, and publications. A Century of 
Municipal Progress, to which reference has several 
times been made in these pages, is, for example, a pub¬ 
lication of the ‘Nalgo’. 

Unions of local employees on the other hand work 
more or less in a trade union spirit and their member¬ 
ship is usually confined to non-professional local ser¬ 
vices. Their organization and method of work are 
everywhere subject to certain legal restrictions imposed 
in the interest of uninterrupted functioning of neces¬ 
sary services like those of police, health, water-supply, 
etc. 


Administrative Organisation within the Loc.a.l Bodies 

No discussion of the permanent services of local 
bodies is complete without a few words on the relation¬ 
ship that is to exist between them and the political 
head executive, the chairman. Broadly speakings the 
relations between the chairman and the executive offi¬ 
cer should be similar to those between the minister and 
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the permanent head of the department in the state 
s^ere. The duties of the chairman will mainly relate 
to the laying down of administrative policy through 
general rules, orders and directives; to effect co¬ 
ordination by settling points at issue between two or 
more departments; to determine questions relating to 
the organization of various departments; to control 
financial management; to appoint, punish or remove 
personnel; to hear appeals from subordinate staff 
against orders of punishment, etc. passed by the exe¬ 
cutive officer; to supervise the administration generally, 
and to represent it before the board, the government, 
and t^e public. 

The executive officer will be the principal adviser 
and assistant of the chairman in all these matters. All 
papers and proposals from officials subordinate to the 
chairman and all orders from the chairman to the latter 
should, according to the usual departmental practice, 
pass through his hands. All the heads of departments 
should be subordinate to him, and he himself should 
not be saddled with any departmental duties, so that 
he may be able to devote the whole of his time to co¬ 
ordination, supervision, and control. Normally, the 
chairman will act on his advice, or at any rate with his 
advice before him. In matters of minor importance, the 
final decision may be made by him, but aU matters 
raising issues of policy, or involving expenditure above 
a certain amoimt, or of a new type, or inter-depart¬ 
mental questions, or relations with the board and the 
outside authorities, will be referred by him to the 
chairman. How far the chairman will adopt his advice 
will naturally depend upon the personal equation bet¬ 
ween the two, and no hard and fast rules governing 
the subject can be laid down. It should, however, be 
a great help to good'administration if a set of model 
rules laying down a standard practice on the subject 
were formulated for the guidance of the chairman. 
Blunderng interference with details of administration 
often results from an ignorance on the part of the 
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chairman of the principles and conventions that regu¬ 
late the relationship elsewhere between the political 
head and the permanent officials. 

Since the executive officer’s will be the key position 
in. the local administrative system, it is of utmost 
importance that he should be a man of administrative 
and managerial ability. To a large extent such ability 
is an inborn gift, but much depends also on education 
and training. It is desirable that the executive officer 
of the future should have a knowledge of the principles 
and methods of public administration and finance. A 
degree or diploma in these subjects would be a Vcduable 
addition to the qualifications demanded of him at the 
present day. It is also desirable that the accountant, 
who is the only financial assistant the executive officer 
has, should be a man of higher qualifications than he 
is today. He should ordinarily be a graduate with such 
subjects as politics, economics, accounts, etc. In larger 
local bodies, it may also be desirable to appoint a com¬ 
ptroller or finance officer chiefly with financial quali¬ 
fications, to assist the executive officer in the presenta¬ 
tion and scrutiny of estimates, and controlling of 
financial management generally. Where tiiis arrange¬ 
ment is made, the accountant will hand over to him his 
duties of scrutiny and control of proposals for expen¬ 
diture, and claims for payments. 

The type of administrative organization contem¬ 
plated for the boards will thus be a highly integrated 
one in which orders from the supreme executive 
descend to the rank and file of officials through a 
hierarchy of intermediate administrative links. Res¬ 
ponsibility under it is concentrated in the hands of a 
single man at the top, the executive officer, who in his 
turn is subordinate to his political chief, the chairman. 
Independent or autonomous authorities or committees, 
like the present education committees of district 
boards, are incompatible with such an organization. 
There is no statutory division of powers here ^tween 
superiors and subordinates as at present. Technically, 
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. all authority is concentrated in the hands of the chair¬ 
man, from whom it descends in appropriate measure 
to his subordinates. 

The organization can be graphically illustrated 
thus; 

THE CHAIRMAN 



10. CENTRAL CONTROL 

The Forms of Central Control Today 

The forms of central control over local bodies are 
many and varied. Legislatively, the constitution and 
fimctions of local bodies are defined by state Acts, and 
tile detailed application of the Acts is regulated by 
rules made by the state government. These rules can 
to a certain extent amplify or restrict the scope of local 
powers as granted by the legislature. They regulate 
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such important matters as the number of members for 
particular local bodies, preparation of electoral rolls 
and conduct of elections, assessment and collection of 
taxes, and hundreds of other things. Financially, the 
sanction of the state government is necessary for the 
board’s proposals of taxation, raising of loans, and in 
many cases for their budgets. Administratively, the 
government have the right to informations, power of 
inspection, of sanctioning regulations, bye-laws and 
numerous other kinds of the board’s decisions, of act¬ 
ing in default, of controlling the board’s establishments 
in various ways, of suspending its resolutions of spe¬ 
cified kinds, of hearing appeals from its employees and 
the public against certain orders, and of removing 
particular members or the chairman, or dissolving or 
superseding the board itself. Judicially, they decide 
controversies between two or more local bodies, and 
conflicts of jurisdiction between the board and its com¬ 
mittees and officers. Audit of the board’s accounts is 
done by a state agency which has powers of disallow¬ 
ance and surcharge. Finally, the courts have the power 
to interpret the local laws and declare ultra vires all 
local acts in excess of legal powers, unless their juris¬ 
diction has been specially barred in a particular sphere 
or class of matters. 

The Agency of State Control 

The agencies for the exercise of such control are 
the state department of local self-government, and a 
number of other departments connected with various 
branches of the board’s activities like education, public 
works, public health, veterinary work, etc. Since local 
bodies are many and scattered all over the state, the 
various controlling departments require field agencies. 
Such agencies in most cases, e.g. education, health,^ 
engineering, etc,, consist of the officers of these depart¬ 
ments themselves, stationed at district or divisiohal 
headquarters. The local self-government department, 
however, has no field agency of its own, and has to 
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Utilize for the purpose the divisional commissioners and 
collectors of the districts, who are officers of general 
state administration. It is naturally this depart¬ 
ment with which the local bodies come in contact most 
in all administrative matters, and which controls all but 
the technical phases of their various activities. In the 
day-to-day control over the boards, therefore, the col¬ 
lector and the commissioner figure most prominently. 
They decide by themselves many of the issues that 
arise; but in the more important cases, they act 
as channels of correspondence between the boards and 
the department of local self-government, and forward 
the problems arising to the latter with their own 
recommendations as to what should be done. 

Criticism 

Criticism of the present type of state control relates 
mainly to its nature and extent, and the agency through 
which it is exercised. As regards its nature, the com¬ 
plaint is that it is formal and negative, rather than 
constructive and positive. Its object is to check the 
board’s acts and resolutions against the laws, rules, 
and orders, and to forbid lapses from them rather than 
to scrutinize them from the point of view of adminis¬ 
trative propriety and efficiency, and suggest improve¬ 
ments needed. All sorts of malpractices take place in 
the placing" of contracts, execution of works, making 
of appointments, and hundreds of other matters, but 
they remain undetected and uncorrected. For the pur¬ 
poses of the government, it is enough if the rules of 
prescribed procedure in the doing of these things arer 
complied with. It is true that the auditors can review 
the board’s transactions from the higher standpoint of 
propriety and prudence also, but their angle of vision 
is only financial. The audit is only a test audit, and 
it takes place when the mistakes are already past 
correction. 

This indicates the need for a closer governmental 
supervision and control than hitherto. On the other 
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hand, we often hear the cry from the local bodies that 
government control is already excessive. The truth of 
the matter is that the legal powers of control of the Go¬ 
vernment are far-reaching, and occasionally and at cer¬ 
tain levels they are so used as to unduly interfere with 
local discretion. Where, for instance, the government 
supersede a board, local machinery is altogether 
scrapped and a government agency is substituted. The 
threat of such a drastic step may be used by the gov- 
■ernment or one of its local agents to force a board to 
give up an attitude it may have taken over some matter 
perfectly within its competence. In any conflict bet¬ 
ween a board or local officer on the one hand and the 
government and its agents on the other, the former 
can always be worsted, no matter what the rights of 
the situation may be. Such things have occurred, and 
they are responsible for the popular impression that 
local self-government in India is a farce. It would, 
however, be wrong to imagine that normally and 
usually the control exercised by the state government 
is excessive. It may be of flie wrong type, and 
exercised in an irritating manner, but really there is 
too little of it as compared with a country like Eng¬ 
land. There is hardly any effective inspection of the 
work of the board’s executive officer, engineer, educa¬ 
tion officer, etc., from the higher technical point of 
view. The result of this is laxity and inefficiency. 

The reason given by the state governments and 
officers for their failure to make use of their legal 
powers of supervision usually is, that they have 
refrained from interference with the local bodies out 
of respect for local self-government. This is but half 
the truth and making a virtue of necessity. The state 
governments have never had an adequate and effective 
.agency to make their supervision real. Such supervi¬ 
sion has been a part-time duty of busy officials like 
collectors, commissioners, divisional engineers, direc¬ 
tors and assistant directors of public health, ins¬ 
pectors of schools, etc. whose main work lies 
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in other directions. They have neither the time 
nor the specialized knowledge and outlook required 
for supervisory duties of this kind. Tt must be 
admitted’, says Mr. Strickland, ‘that.... the district 
officers and others who advise and control the (loc 2 il) 
authorities have less knowledge of local administration 
in principle and practice than is desirable.’ ‘ Particular 
objection has been taken to the agency of the collectors 
and commissioners for the purposes of state con¬ 
trol. Apart from the small time and appropriate 
specialized knowledge that these officers are able to 
apply to their work in connection with the local bodies, 
they are principal officials of the general state admi¬ 
nistration on the spot. As such they come in close 
personal contact with the leading men of their respec¬ 
tive areas and form their own attitudes of sympathy 
or otherwise towards them, often on political grounds. 
When they come to deal with such persons in local 
bodies, they are not free from bias of one kind or 
another. Often they find it difficult to take a detached 
view of local problems and controversies. It has, there¬ 
fore, been often demanded that in place of these 
officers, the local self-government department should 
set up its own independent agency of local control 
similar to the various technical departments. 

There is no doubt that the present agency and 
methods of state control are not suitable or effec¬ 
tive. Had it not been so, local administrations could 
not have been as deficient as they are today. The need 
of the situation is the strengthening of the state local 
self-government department, and providing it with an 
adequate, whole-time, and expert inspectorate of the 
general as well as the technical kind. 

The Proposals op the U.P. Local Self-Government 

CoiViMnTEE 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee sugge¬ 
sted the creation, at th6 State headquarters, of a Local 

* Blunt: Social Services in India, p. 366. 
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Self-Government Board consisting of a whole-time sala¬ 
ried president, who would be a public man of large ex¬ 
perience in local self-government, and 30 other mem¬ 
bers, 7 of whom would be elected by the state as¬ 
sembly, 3 by the state council, 10 by the district 
and municipal board unions, and 10 nominated by the 
government. The heads of various technical depart¬ 
ments like education, public health, works, etc. would 
be included in the 10 nominees of the government, "^e 
board would have an executive committee consisting 
of the president and 4 other members elected by the 
board. No officials can be elected to this committee. 
The board would also have a secretary called the dire¬ 
ctor, 2 deputy directors, and 10 superintendents, all 
of these being officials. The Local Self-Government 
Board would exercise all the powers of the government 
in relation to the local bodies, except such as are spe¬ 
cially reserved. Its orders would be appealable to the 
government. It can delegate its powers to the secre¬ 
tary and the various departmental heads who in the 
exercise of such powers will act as deputy secretaries 
to the Local Self-Government Board. 

Besides this headquarters staff there would also be 
10 divisional head assistants constituting its field 
agency. The agency of collectors and commissioners 
for purposes of state control would no longer be 
used. It would, however, be their duty as at present 
to help the local bodies in the exercise of their lawful 
authority. The appellate powers of these officers would 
be vested in the courts. 

The annual cost of this organization would be Rs. 
2,35,100 and it would be met out of grants from the 
government and contributions from local bodies at a 
fixed percentage for better supervision.* 

As regards forms of control, all except supersession 
would be retained. Supersession would be replaced by 
dissolution according to a fixed procedure. lastly, an 

* Report of the U.P. Local Self-Government Commit¬ 
tee, pp. 42-43 
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explanation would be demanded. If it be not satisfac¬ 
tory, a warning with specific complaints and sugges¬ 
tions for improvement would be conveyed. If this re¬ 
mained unheeded for 6 months, dissolution would fol¬ 
low. Fresh elections must, however, be held within 3 
months for the residue of the previous board’s term. 
Not more than one dissolution within a single term 
would be permissible.* 

Criticism op the Scheme 

The Local Self-Government Board as contemplated 
by the U.P. Committee will be too large and cumbrous 
a body for the exercise of the supervisory powers over 
the boards. In practice these powers will largely fall 
into the hands of its president, executive committee, 
and secretary. To be really useful it should be a small 
body consisting of the minister for local self-govern¬ 
ment as president, and the secretaries of the various 
departments concerned with local activities, and about 
half a dozen public men interested in local self-govern¬ 
ment, as members. To have a whole-time salaried and 
permanent president who will at the same time be ‘a 
public man’ is impossible. Whatever his antecedents, 
once he enters the service on a salaried basis, he be¬ 
comes just a permanent official of the government like 
any other. The absence of the minister for local self- 
government from the Board will greatly reduce its 
prestige as well as its usefulness. 

The greatest shortcoming of the scheme, however, 
is its failure to provide for an adequate inspectorate. 
In the matter of control over local bodies, the inspec¬ 
tors have rightly been called ‘the eyes and the ears’ of 
the central authority, and in their absence the con¬ 
trol is bound to be blind and halting. The committee 
propose 10 divisional head assistants whose function 
it will probably be to keep an eye over the administra¬ 
tion of the board in their respective divisions. If these 
men are of suitable qusdifications they may act as 

*Ibid. p. 44 
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‘general’, as distinct from ‘technical’ inspectors for the 
boards under their jurisdiction. The state inspectorates 
are, however, most deficient on the technical side, with 
the result that in some branches of local activity there 
is hardly any inspection worth the name. It would be 
interesting to compare in this connection the strength 
of the various branches of inspectorate in England 
with that of the corresponding ones in an Indian state 
like the U.P. 


Service to be Inspected 
Education 


Public Health 


Number of Inspectors ’ 

In England In the U. P. 

(For21,000ele- (For about 
mentary, 1,360 21,000 primary, 
secondary, and 1,200 second- 
550 technical ary, and 107 
schools) technical 

340 schools) 

29 

Or including 
also deputy 
and sub-depu¬ 
ty inspectors 
who work un¬ 
der the district 
boards 
293 

15 Engineering One Director 
Inspectors, and and 4 Assistant 
50 others Directors of 

Public Health 


Eoads 


6 Divisional Chief, Super- 
Road Engine- intending, Ex- 
ers, each with ecutive and 
varying num- District Engi- 
bers of assist- neers: about 60 
ants 


‘The figures are taken from Finer’s English Local 
Government. 
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The gross inadequacy of the UP. inspectorate is 
not fully revealed by these figures without a few words 
of comment. In education, which is heavily subsidized 
by the state government, and where its watchfulness 
should be very close, it has in fact a state inspec¬ 
torate of only 29, made up of 12 inspectors and 17 
assistant inspectors, including inspectresses and their 
assistants for girls’ schools. Even of these, the inspec¬ 
tors are busy mainly with the Anglo-vernacular schools 
which are not under local bodies. Local schools fall 
within the sphere of the 17 or so assistant inspectors, 
and since these number more than 20,000, it is obvious 
that they cannot do any inspection worth the name. 
They have to depend mainly on the reports of sub¬ 
deputy and deputy inspectors of schools, who, as edu¬ 
cation officers of the district boards, cannot be expected 
to criticize their own administration frankly. In 
public health, 4 assistant directors of public health are 
expected to inspect the health arrangements of 85 
municipalities and 48 district boards, besides those of 
notified and town areas. They can do no more than 
attend to the needs of a few bigger municipalities. 
Among the smaller ones there are cases where a health 
inspection has not taken place for 20 years or even 
more. At first sight the number of public works in¬ 
spectors would appear to be larger than , in England, 
but against this it has to be remembered that the 
English divisional road engineers and their assistants 
do not construct any roads themselves but only super¬ 
vise the work of the engineering staff of the local 
bodies, while the U.P. engineers have to construct the 
state roads and public works. In practice there 
is hardly any inspection of the work of the engineers 
of the board from the technical point of view. On the 
medical side the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and the Civil Surgeons act as inspectors of hospitals 
and dispensaries, but here again the faulty arrangement 
of educational inspection is repeated. The Civil Sur¬ 
geon holds charge of the sadar hospital. He also has 
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certain jail duties. He, therefore, is too busy to act as 
an independent inspector. 

Suggestions 

So far as the headquarters organization for the 
exercise of state control over local bodies is concerned, 
the existing local self-government department appears 
to be the most suitable body for the purpose. A board 
type of organization has no inherent superiority over 
the departmental one, unless new fields are to be ex¬ 
plored, or new standards are to be worked out. In the 
Conduct of day-to-day administration and control, a 
department has a decided advantage over a board. A 
board of local self-government with advisory functions 
might, however, be usefully associated with the depart¬ 
ment. Like the Board of Public Health or of High 
School and Intermediate Education, it may also be 
given certain powers of decision over appropriate mat¬ 
ters, e.g. framing of rules, hearing of appeals, ordering 
dissolution of the boards, etc. It should not, however, 
be entrusted with the exercise of day-to-day control, 
which if taken away from the collectors and commis¬ 
sioners, should vest in the department of local self- 
government itself. Should it, however, be decided to 
create a local self-government board with administra¬ 
tive duties, it should be small as suggested in a previous 
paragraph, and should have the minister as its presi¬ 
dent. Attached to the local self-government depart¬ 
ment or board, there should be an institute of local 
self-government statistics and research, with a well- 
equipped library, where information about local acti¬ 
vities and arrangements, for the whole of India and 
the principal foreign countries, should be available. 
The institute would undertake the study and investi¬ 
gation of special problems of local administration that 
crop up from time to time. 

No improvement in the efficiency of local adminis¬ 
tration is possible without a much closer inspection 
£md revelation of defects than obtaining at present. As 
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suggested by the Committee, there should be one 
inspector with general qualifications (in administra¬ 
tion, law, and finance) in each division, whose business 
it would be to scrutinize the boards’ resolutions and 
decisions, to secure the observance of the laws and 
rules, reporting all lapses from them, and also all mal¬ 
practices that may come to his knowledge, to the local 
self-government department. As regards the technical 
inspectors, the government should fix their number for 
each service, with due regard to the amount of work 
to be done. The standards of sufficiency for each 
service should be worked out in consultation with 
experts. In education, the deputy and sub-deputy 
inspectors should be relieved of their administrative 
duties, and the district boards should be asked to ap¬ 
point their separate education officers. The former 
would then with inspectors and assistant inspectors of 
schools constitute an adequate state inspectorate 
for education.’ In public works, the P.W.D. Reorgani¬ 
zation Committee recommended in the past the transfer 
of construction and maintenance of all state works 
to the local bodies. If this were done, not only would 
the local bodies, particularly the district boards, be 
enabled to maintain competent engineering staffs, but 
the state superior staff of engineers would also be 
available for supervisory and inspectorial duties. This 
would reproduce the English arrangement. As regards 
medical institutions, the medical officer of health 
should also always be the head of the boards’ medical 
departments, so that the civil surgeon would act purely 
as an inspector of the boards’ hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries. He may continue to hold charge of sadar hospi¬ 
tals, but these institutions should be provincialized. 
For health inspection, there should be at least one 
assistant director of public health in each revenue 
division. As the boards’ services and activities expand 

’Now the U.P. has one inspector of Schools posted 
in each district. 
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in new directions inspectors would be needed also for 
them. A large corps of inspectors would undoubtedly 
mean considerable extra expenditure, but if this is 
grudged, the result will be inefficiency and consequ¬ 
ent waste of large amounts that are already spent on 
education, health, roads, and the like. 

Inspection must be inquisitorial as well as reme¬ 
dial. It should be inquisitorial to detect and punish 
abuses, and malpractices. At present, if a local build¬ 
ing is constructed by a contractor and given a certificate 
of satisfactory completion by the board’s engineer and 
then it collapses during the next rainy season, practi¬ 
cally nobody is taken to task for it. If there be public 
works inspection of the proper type, such cases would 
be detected, and the board’s engineer called to account 
for it. The same would happen if a road resurfaced 
to serve for three years, developed holes and pits just 
after one year. Where the unsatisfactory results were 
not due to dishonesty or lack of care, but to technical 
difficulties involved, it would be the duty of the inspec¬ 
tor to point out a solution. If an education inspector 
complains of the mephanical character of teaching in 
a primary school, he must demonstrate to the teacher 
how it can be improved under the existing conditions. 
There must be the fullest and frankest discussion and 
exchange of views between the inspector and those 
whose work he inspects. Should such discussion reveal 
problems of which the solution is not readily forth¬ 
coming, the inspector should invariably refer them to 
the local self-government department which will 
arrange for their study and investigation by experts. 
Conferences of inspectors of various kinds must be 
held from time to time to facilitate exchange of views 
and co-ordination of experience. 

Inspection of Panchayats and Town Areas 

The duty of inspecting the work of panchayats 
should belong to the district boards, and they must 
create for the purpose a force of panchayat supervisors 
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or inspectors each of them having under him 40 to 50 
panchayats or fewer. Their qualifications and pay 
should correspond to those of the organizers of rural 
development work. If rural development, co-operation, 
and agricultural improvement became local subjects, 
as recommended in a previous section, the subordinate 
staff of these departments stationed in the districts 
will also be available for inspectorial duties. These 
inspectors of panchayats, co-operation, agricultural and 
industrial improvement should co-ordinate their work, 
and act together as the guides, philosophers, and 
friends of village panchayats whose agency should be 
utilized for all kinds of village welfare and improve¬ 
ment work. 

The district boards should be allowed to dissolve 
the panchayats where necessary. Their initial esta¬ 
blishment and supervision should not, however, be the 
duty of the district boards. This work should be 
entrusted to a panchayat officer maintained in each 
district by the state government, who should work in 
close collaboration with, but independently of the 
district boards. Besides his duty of establishing pan¬ 
chayats and investigating cases where supersession is 
recommended by the boards, he will also act as a kind 
of super-inspector of the state government, supervising 
the work of the district boards’ panchayat supervisors 
and inspectors in relation to these bodies. It will be 
his duty to report to the government cases of failure 
of the district boards to foster and promote the pan¬ 
chayat organization. 


11. LOCAL FINANCE 

Sources of Local Revenues 

The sources of local income in India as elsewhere 
consist of rates and taxes, fees of various kinds, income 
from property and undertakings, and government 
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grants.. The municipalities have a large variety of 
rates and taxes which they may impose. The more im¬ 
portant of these are octroi and terminal taxes; the tax 
on houses and lands; taxes on trades, professions, and 
circumstance and property; taxes on animals and 
vehicles; water, lighting and conservancy rates; etc. 
The district boards on the other hand have a much 
narrower scope in the matter of taxation. The only 
taxes they can impose are the so-called local or pro¬ 
vincial rate which is a cess on land revenue, the tax 
on circumstance and property, and, in some states like 
Madras, tolls. Another important difference between 
the municipalities and the district boards is, that while 
the former has unlimited discretion in the rate 
at which some of their principal taxes like those on 
houses and lands or octroi may be imposed, and are 
consequently empowered to vary and increase them as 
circumstances might require, the district boards are 
subject to rigidly defined maxima both in the matter 
of land cess and tax on circumstance and property. 
Thus in the U.P. the land cess cannot exceed 18%% of 
the land revenue, while the maximum rate of the tax 
on circumstance and property is 4 pies in the rupee, 
subject to the proviso that not more than Rs. 2,000 can 
be demanded from any one assessee. The position is 
similar in other states also. The district board re¬ 
venues, therefore, are much more inelastic than 
municipal, and the boards, have to depend almost 
solely on government grants for undertaking any ex¬ 
pansion or improvement of their services. 

Income of Indian Local Bodies 

The following tables give the annual income of 
Indian local bodies from the various sources and for 
the sake of comparison the annual income of local 
bodies in England is also given: 
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A comparison of these figures of income as between 
municipalities and district boards reveals certain inte¬ 
resting points. Firstly, the municipalities raise the 
bulk of their income, i.e. 72.7 per cent, from rates and 
taxes, while district boards rely on these sources only 
for about 1|3 of their receipts. This confirms the point 
brought out earlier, that the scope of taxation for dist¬ 
rict boards is extremely limited. Secondly, the 
municipalities depend upon government grants much 
less than do the district boards, the proportion of these 
grants to the total income in the two cases being 5 per 
cent and about 40 per cent respectively. This means 
that in practice, the district boards have much less 
financial independence than the municipalities. Finally, 
there is a great disparity in the per capita income and 
expenditure of the urban and rural authorities. Muni¬ 
cipalities raise and spend per head of their population 
about 13 times of what the district boards do. The 
residents of rural areas are 13 times worse oiT than the 
residents of cities in the matter of amenities of life 
provided by local bodies. 

A comparison of the figures of income of Indian 
local bodies with those of local bodies in England 
shows, firstly, a stupendous difference between their 
magnitudes. The income of local bodies in England 
in 1928-29 was more than 19 times that of Indian local 
bodies. This is, however, not the whole story. Both 
in the matter of area and population, England and 
Wales together would not equal even one of the bigger 
Indian states, to say nothing of the whole of this vast 
country. The true contrast between the circumstances 
of the two countries is not revealed till we compare 
the per capita income of Ideal bodies in them. In Eng¬ 
land, this is Rs. 149-5-9, while in India, it is only Re. 
1-6-0. The local bodies in England thus raise and 
spend per head of their population about 108.5 times 
what their Indian proto-types do. The difference is 
simply staggering. As regards the respective sources 
of income, the authorities in India depend to a much 
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leirger extent on taxation than the local bodies in Eng¬ 
land, the percentages in the two cases being 54 and 
41.1 respectively. The proportion of government 
grants to the total income in the two cases is about the 
same, i.e. 21.2 per cent and 20.7 per cent respectively. 
On account of their development and multifarious 
services, however, the local bodies in England get 
much more from fees, etc. 

EXPENDITXniE 

The following table gives the distribution of expen¬ 
diture of local bodies in India: 

Municipal Boabds 


Service Amount Percentage Incidence 

(Crores of Rs.) of Total 


General Administration 

1.85 

10.5 


Public Safety 

1.50 

8.5 


Public Health 

7.05 

40.0 


Public Works 

2.35 

13.3 

Rs. 8-0-0 

Public Instruction 

2.86 

16.2 

Approxi¬ 

Miscellaneous 

2.00 

11.3 

mately 

Total (excluding Extra- 




ordinary & debt) .... 17.61 



District and Local 

Boards 


Education 

6.27 

38.5 


Public Works 

4.20 

25.8 

10. as. 

Public Health & Medical 

2.14 

13.2 

Approxi¬ 

Miscellaneous & Debt. 

3.61 

22.5 

mately 


Total 


16.22 
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In the scale of municipal expenditure public health 
occupies the first place, accounting for 40 per cent of it, 
while under the district boards education is at the top, 
absorbing 38.5 per cent of the total disbursements. 
District boards spend a higher percentage of their 
income on roads and public works than the municipa¬ 
lities, and a much sm^ler percentage on public health 
and medical relief. The incidence of expenditure per 
head of population both in the case of municipalities 
and district boards is miserably low in comparison 
with that of progressive local bodies in the West. In 
England, for example, the expenditure per head of 
county boroughs is £7 and 12s., of municipal boroughs 
£6, of counties £ 3 and 2s., of urban districts £ 5 and 
10s., and of rural districts £4 and 8s.,‘ as compared 
with Rs. 8 and annas 10 respectively of Indian munici¬ 
palities and district boards. The per capita expenditure 
of local bodies in U.S.A. in 1927-8 was over Rs. 150, 
and in Japan Rs. 36. 

Causes of the Low Income and Expenditure of 
Indian Local Bodies 

The most important cause of the low income of 
Indian local bodies is undoubtedly the general poverty 
of the coimtry. The annual national per capita income 
in England has been estimated at Rs. 1,092, in U.SA. 
Rs. 2,053, in Canada Rs. 1,268, in France Rs. 636, in 
Japan Rs. 271, while in British India only Rs. 82. The 
national wealth per head of population in England 
some years ago was Rs. 6,371, in U.S.A. Rs. 9,356, in 
Canada Rs. 8,023, in France Rs. 4,581, in Japan Rs. 2,038, 
and in British India only Rs. 441. This means that 
India is 10 to 20 times poorer as compared with the 
prosperous countries of the West. Till the wealth and 
income, of the Indian people increase as a result of 
economic and industrial development of the country, 
her taxable capacity is bound to remain low. 

‘Finer: English Local Government, p. 56 
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A second cause responsible for the poverty of 
Indian local bodies has been the ill-distribution of re¬ 
sources, as between them and the higher authorities— 
the state governments and the Government of 
India. In England the local bodies incur about 33 per 
cent of the total national expenditure, in U.S.A. about 
54 per cent, while in India only 20 per cent. This 
means that the higher governmental authorities in 
India have appropriated to themselves some of those 
sources of revenue and objects of expenditure, which 
in other countries are entrusted to local bodies. Taxa¬ 
tion of land, for example, is largely left to the local 
bodies in other countries, while in India it is mainly 
appropriated by the state governments. On the 
expenditure side, services like police, certain aspects 
of education (e.g. Anglo-vernacular and Secondary), 
etc. are state subjects in India, instead of being local 
as in many other countries. 

Thirdly, we must take into account also the unwil¬ 
lingness of the local authorities to impose taxes even 
up to the limit that is feasible. Thus in the case of tax 
on houses and lands, not only the rate at which it is 
levied (seldom exceeding 10 per cent of the annual 
value), but also the valuation on which it is assessed,, 
is kept very low. The causes of this are many, e.g. the 
incompetence or dishonesty of the assessing staff as in 
the case of tax on houses and lands; the dominant 
influence in the local body of the class affected by the 
increase as in the case of land cess under district 
boards; the unsuitability of the tax itself as in the 
case of tax on circumstance and property under the 
district boards; and so forth. But the fact remains 
that Indian local bodies have not made full use of the 
taxation powers vested in them. 

Finally, we must take into account the compara¬ 
tively undeveloped character of trading services and 
enterprises under Indian local bodies. These enter¬ 
prises in other countries swell both the revenues and 
the disbursements of local bodies. Not until water and 
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electric works, transport enterprises and similar under¬ 
takings, become the rule rather than the exception as 
they are at present, can the financial transactions of 
our local bodies be of the same magnitude as in foreign 
countries. 

Local Borhowing 

One of the greatest obstacle in the development of 
local enterprises and services in India has been lack of 
due facilities for their borrowing. As is wellknown, local 
bodies raise the capital needed for their enterprises 
by borrowing. Under the Local Authorities Loans Act 
1914, Indian local bodies as a rule cannot borrow for 
terms longer than 30 years, except with the special 
sanction of the Government of India. For borrowing 
in the open market also, similar sanction is required 
in regard to loans exceeding 5 lakhs. The rate of inte¬ 
rest charged is also largely in excess of the prevailing 
market rate, and it does not vary automatically with 
the latter. In England the period of loans varies from 
20 years or less to 80 years according to the productive 
or unproductive character of the enterprises.^ The 
^oss outstanding debt of all the English local authori¬ 
ties in 1929-30 amounted to 1,224.7 million pounds, and 
it had been contracted to finance the expansion and 
equipment of no fewer than 20 different kinds of local 
services.' Figures of total outstanding debt of local 
bodies in India are not available, but it is chiefly the 
municipalities that are allowed to make use of credit, 
borrowing in the case of rural authorities being infre¬ 
quent and negligible. The outstanding debt of the 
U.P. municipalities in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 
1,22,64,367, i.e. less than a million pounds. Assuming 
the same scale of municipal indebtedness for other 
states as wdl, many of which are much smaller than 
Ihe U.P., the total indebtedness of municipal and rural 

' Finer: English Local Government, p. 304, footnote, 2 

'Ibid, p. 381 
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boards for the whole of India can hardly exceed 20 
million poimds. The contrast between local bodies in 
England and India in this matter is even more glaring 
than in regard to the revenue position. Total local 
debt in England' is more than 60 times that in India. 
The purpose of local loans in India is connected with 
only two or three objects, namely, water supply, drain¬ 
age, roads, and markets. Here we have no loans for 
education, hospitals, etc., and very few for housing or 
town-planning schemes.* 

Government Grants 

Government grants in India have generally been 
determined in the past on the basis of the expenditure 
of the local bodies for the time being. In this country 
no attempt seems to have been made yet in any state 
to correlate the grants to the ascertained needs of the 
various areas, as was done in England by the inaugura¬ 
tion of the exchequer grants in 1929 2 md Of the Equali¬ 
zation Grants under the Local Government Act 1948. 
The result of the Indian system is to condemn back¬ 
ward areas and districts to almost perpetual backward¬ 
ness. Moreover, apart from education, there is hardly 
any local service that cein be said to be systematically 
aided by the government. 

Proposals for Enlarging the Resources of 
Local Bodies 

The problem of improvement of local finances has 
been stuped and reported upon by a large number of 
commissions and committees from time to time. We 
may pass in brief review the recommendations of the 
two most recent of such committees, namely the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee of 1924, and the U.P. 
Local Self-Government Committee mentioned so often 
before. 

* Apart from those Ranted to improvement trusts. 
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The Taxation Enquiry Committee made the follow¬ 
ing recommendations to add to the resources of the 
local bodies: 

1. The land revenue should be standardized at a 
low rate of 20 or 25 per cent of the rental to allow 
greater scope for local taxation of land. This proposal 
was of outstanding importance for rural local authori¬ 
ties which depend for their revenue mainly on the land 
cess. 

2. The state government should make over 
to the urban bodies a large share of the ground rents 
in towns. Non-agricultural land in towns should be 
more adequately taxed for the purpose. 

3. Municipalities should be enabled to tax adver¬ 
tisements. 

4. Special assessments should be resorted to both 
by urban and rural authorities to finance improvement 
schemes. 

5. The scope of taxes on entertainments, betting, 
etc. should be extended and their proceeds should be 
made over to the local bodies. 

6. The tax on circumstance and property, trade 
and professions, etc. should be improved, specially in 
regard to the machinery of their assessment and col¬ 
lection. 

7. Motor vehicles should be taxed by states and 
the yield of the tax should be distributed among local 
bodies. 

8. In selected areas, local bodies should levy a 
fee for registration of meirriages. 

9. The scope of ^ants-in-aid from government 
should be extended to include services of national im¬ 
portance, and these grants should be based on some 
simple and easily intelligible basis. 

10. Where possible octroi should be replaced by 
direct taxation, e.g. increased taxation of houses and 
lands, levy of professions tax or sales tax and the like. 
Otheinvise, octroi should be improved with a view to 
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making its burden on trade light and uniform/ 

The U.P. Local Self-Government Committee made 
the following proposals on the subject: 

1. The limits of the local rate, i.e. the land cess 
should be enhanced and if that is not possible, the rate 
should be levied at the maximum legally permitted. 

2. llie tax on houses and land should be levied in 
the rural areas also (excluding agricultural land), and 
its proceeds should be given to panchayats and town 
areas. Other municipal taxes also like those on trade 
and callings, professions, sale of goods, vehicles and 
conveyances plying for hire, etc. should be introduced 
in rural areas for the benefit of panchayats and town 
areas. 

3. A tax on money-lenders should be imposed 
both in urban and rural areas. 

4. In the case of municipalities taxes on luxuries, 
entertainments, betting, sale of goods, commercial ad¬ 
vertisements, etc. should be introduced. 

5. The government should contribute to local 
bodies: 

i. their due share out of the motor tax and petrol 
duty, 

ii. a share out of the receipts from court fees, and 

iii. 1|16 of the revenue from stamps by way of a 
surcharge on existing rates. 

6. Government should prescribe fees to be levied 
at the time of mutation of names in the proprietory 
khewat according to a sliding scale and the fees should 
be made over to the district boards. 

The revenues of the panchayats would come from 
the following sources: 

i. A tax of 5 per cent on tenants’ rentals. 

^Taxation Enquiry Committee Report, paras. 194 and 
the following. 
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ii. A tax on zamindars varying from 5 to 7% per 
cent of the rental according to the amount of 
revenue payable by them. 

iii. Contribution by the government at 5 per cent 
of the land revenue demand. 

iv. Contribution by the district boards of 25 per 
cent of the land cess. 

V. Other taxes mentioned above, i.e. on houses 
and lands, vehicles, etc. 

vi. Fees and fines realized in connection with the 
judicial work. 

vii. A labour tax in lieu of the tenant rate where 
necessary. 

Criticism and Suggestions 

Some of the proposals of these committees are ex¬ 
ceedingly useful and must be adopted if the local 
bodies are to have adequate funds. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that a few elastic and productive 
taxes are as a rule preferable to a multip^licity of im¬ 
posts producing small amounts and pressing often on 
the poorer classes of people who can ill afford to pay. 
Their equity is often doubtful. They are costly in col¬ 
lection, and romplicate the local tax administration 
greatly. It would be out of place here to enter into 
a discussion of the canons of local taxation. We may 
only mention that ability to pay, rather than the 
amount of benefit received, is the true criterion of 
allocating tax burdens according to present day no¬ 
tions of social policy. Secondly, unearned income or 
wealth which comes into existence as a result of the 
operation of social forces should increasingly be divert¬ 
ed to the coffers of the community to be used for the 
benefit of all. Finally, the local bodies should so 
regulate their affairs that in course of time, they should 
be able to depend largely, if not wholly, on their own 
income from property and imdertakings instead of 
taxation. 
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These considerations point first of all to the abo^ 
lition of indirect taxes like octroi which tend to fall 
on the rich and poor alike, and constitute a burden on 
trade. Some of our states like Bengal and Madras do 
not make use of it, and in others also it is the accept^ 
policy of the government to abolish it gradually. This 
abolition should be expedited. 

Secondly, in urban areas where alone octroi is in 
force, the scope of the tax on houses and lands should 
be extended to make good the loss resulting from its 
abolition. The present tax on houses and lands is 
literally what its name indicates, namely an impost on 
the annual rental of premises occupied. It has no re¬ 
ference to the means of the occupier or owner. The 
result is that the rate at which it is imposed and its 
yield are very low. It should either develop into a 
general circumstance and property tax, like the Eng¬ 
lish rate, or should invariably be supplemented by a 
circumstance and property tax or a trades and pro¬ 
fessions tax. Since the assessment of these taxes at 
present is very unsatisfactory and they are also sub¬ 
ject to rather small maximum limits imposed by law> 
it is suggested that they should be replaced by a local 
income tax, which should be a surcharge within le¬ 
gally fixed limits on the national income tax, and 
should be assessed and collected for the local bodies 
by the income tax authorities along with their own 
demand. There are, no doubt, certain objections of 
principle against a local income tax. The income of 
many persons is derived from more than one place, and 
the difficulty is which of these several localities is to 
tax them, l^e difficulty is not, however, insuperable. 
We may, for example, adopt the rule that a person 
shall be taxed by the locality where he resides. If the 
local income tax is in force both in the urban and rural 
areas, he cannot evade it by migrating to a tax-free 
locality. If the local area where a person’s business is 
carried on loses by this arrangement (assuming that 
he is an absentee landlord or businessman), it may be 
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compensated by taxing those who may be residing 
within its area but whose business is carried on else¬ 
where. It is impossible to regulate human affairs in 
perfect accord with the niceties of economic or politi¬ 
cal theory. 

Thirdly, local bodies should be enabled to tax in¬ 
crements in urban land values at a fairly high percen¬ 
tage. This increase is created by the growth of the 
community and the civic amenities provided by the 
local bodies, and as such it rightly belongs only to 
them. 

Fourthly, municipalities should be enabled to 
make use of special assessments to finance improve¬ 
ments benefitting real property. 

In the case of the rural authorities, it is impera¬ 
tive that they should have much’greater freedom to 
tax land than at present. The ideal arrangement would 
he to give them the same latitude in the taxation of 
rural land and buildings, as the mxmicipalities have in 
respect of urban land and buildings. So long, how¬ 
ever, as agricultural land is subject to the present 
revenue demand of the government, it cannot be done. 
In zamindari states, the government demand sel¬ 
dom exceeds 40 per cent or so of the rental, the zamin- 
dar having the rest for his charges of collection and 
maintenance. There is no reason why the district 
boards should not be allowed to tax large rent rolls, 
say above Rs. 10,000 per annum, according to a steeply 
graduated scale, so framed that the big landholders 
shall have to part with the greater portion of their 
surplus. A 50 to 70 per cent rate in the case of bigger 
zamindari incomes would not be imjustified, since it 
is largely unearned. Apart from this, the state 
government should endeavour to reduce their demand 
as suggested by the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
They should recoup themselves for the loss by the 
imposition of agricultural income tax and succession 
duties and other means. For taxation of non-agricul- 
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tural classes a local income tax by way of surcharge 
on state income tax has already been recommended. 

Two other measures appear to be necessary to re¬ 
habilitate local finances. These are applicable to urban 
as well as riural authorities. Firstly, the provisions of 
the Land Acquisition Act must be so liberalized as to 
permit local acquisition of land for general, as distinct 
from specific purposes only. The object is to make 
the municipalities and the district boards corporations 
owning buildings and land. This will not only 
transfer to them the rent income that now goes to 
private individuals but will also enable them to im¬ 
prove housing and agricultural conditions more effec¬ 
tively than they can do at present. In this of course 
they must proceed gradually and fair compensation to 
the owners must always be paid. 

Secondly, more liberal conditions for local borrow¬ 
ing must be provided. Loans for longer terms than 30 
years should be sanctioned where needed. Among the 
legitimate purposes for loans should be included 
acquisition of property and estates likely to be of 
social benefit. Rates of interest must correspond to 
those prevailing in the market. Borrowing in the 
open market should be more widely permit!^. 

Thus provided with land and capital, local bodies 
will be able to embark on extensive schemes of hous¬ 
ing, town and country-planning, scientific agricultural 
farms, power supply and transport undertakings, and 
the like. These will help their finances and contribute 
at the same time to the social and economic well-being 
of the country. 

Finally, it must be emphasized once more that 
merely new forms of taxation will not help the local 
bodies much, unless the resources of the people to be 
taxed materially increase as a result of an active policy 
of economic development pursued by the state. The 
various local services and amenities, however, will be 
an important factor in such development and the loceil 
bodies can also directly play an important part in 
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pushing forward the schemes of economic and indus¬ 
trial reconstruction. It is in this context that the 
above taxation proposals are to be understood. 

BxnxsET Making and Control of Expenditure 

When local bodies develop into big concerns, nm- 
ning numerous enterprises, managing large estates, and 
handling big amounts of funds, the present slip-shod 
methods of budget-making will not do. It is notorious 
that at present the budgets of a large number of local 
bodies are ill-constructed, having no financial policy 
underlying them, and are not even passed in time. 
Under the future order of things, the responsibility 
for the preparation and presentation of the budget, as 
in most other cases now, will be of the chairman; but 
if he is to do his task efficiently, and later on to regu¬ 
late expenditure according to the sanctioned appro¬ 
priations, he must be aided and advised by a competent 
financial expert called ‘comptroller’ or by some such 
suitable desi^ation. It should be the task of this 
officer to review and put together the estimates com¬ 
ing from the various departments. He will advise the 
chairman as to where economies are to be ordered, and 
where extra expenditure is to be encouraged. Tlie 
duties of this officer must be purely of a staff character, 
i.e. he should only advise the chairman and should not 
have any authority to issue direct orders to any of the 
board’.l departments or officers. The final decisions 
in regard to estimates to be presented should always 
be takm only after the changes suggested have been 
discuss »d with the heads of the various departments. 
Finallj', the budget will be considered and voted by the 
board. As suggested in a previous section, the boards 
should only make reductions and the chairman should 
have the power to veto any changes made by the board, 
that appear to him to be in serious conflict with the 
general tenor of his financial policy. Should a dead¬ 
lock result, the final power of decision should be in the 
hands of the state government. 
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It is in the interest of economy and efficiency that 
the board should vote budgetary grants in lump sums 
rather than by detailed items. To secure the obser¬ 
vance of the budget provisions and the propriety and 
prudence of expenditure, the comptroller will carry on 
a scrutiny of aU proposals for expenditure emanating 
from the officers in charge of all services and advise the 
chairman whether they should be sanctioned. He will 
also pre-audit all the claims for payment and will 
bring to the notice of the chairman violations of any 
of the financial or accounting rules. In smaller local 
bodies where a separate and full time comptroller 
would not be justified, these duties of financial control 
would chiefiy devolve on the accountant and the exe¬ 
cutive officer as at present. 

Axrorr 

For the audit of local accounts, the present 
arrangements, i.e. scrutiny by the auditor belonging to 
the state establishment of the Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts, should continue. With the mainten¬ 
ance of internal checks by the comptroller, this audit 
may continue to be only a test audit as at present. The 
auditors should have the power to surcharge and dis¬ 
allow expenditure, but their orders should be appeal- 
able to the state governments and the coimts as at 
present. 


12. SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The major constitutional issues of local govern¬ 
ment reform with which we started have now been 
discussed and certain suggestions for their solution 
have been put forward. It only remains now to say 
a few words regarding certain miscellaneous matters 
which could not appropriately come under the fore¬ 
going heads of discussion, but which are nevertheless 
of too great an importance to be omitted altogether. 
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In the first place, it is very regrettable that state 
autonomy should mean severance of all connection 
between the Government of India and local self-gov¬ 
ernment as has been the case since 1919. Of course, 
local self-government is and must remain a state sub¬ 
ject; but just as in the case of education and health, 
the Government of India should maintain some central 
organization for purposes of co-ordination of policy, 
research, and collection of statistics and information 
for local self-government. The Government of India 
can look at the problems of local self-government 
policy with a detachment and breadth of view which 
it is not possible for the state governments to com¬ 
mand, and their resolutions on the subject in the past 
have had a beneficial effect on local progress. It is, 
therefore, suggested that there should be a local self- 
government section also in the department of educa¬ 
tion, health and lands to undertake the duties mention¬ 
ed above, and that the Government of India should 
periodically review the progress of local bodies in the 
country and offer such advice and suggestions as may 
seem to be necessary for further advance. 

In the second place, the state governments should 
ensure greater publicity for local affairs and proceed¬ 
ings than is the case at present. This can be done by 
giving fuller information about the local bodies in the 
annual reports on their working than is found in them 
at present. These reports are very sketchy as regards 
the descriptive matter and the statistical tables they 
contain. The U.P. reports on the working of munici¬ 
palities and district boards give only the statistics re¬ 
garding constitution, income and expenditure. It is 
impossible to find out from these reports the mileage 
of roads that particular local bodies maintain, the 
number of medical institutions they maintain, the 
strength of the various kinds of staff they employ and 
similar other matters. No figures of municipal or 
district board electors or the percentage of them that 
voted at any particular election are given by the 
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reports even for the election years. It is true that 
facts and figures regarding certain activities of the 
local bodies are to be found in the reports of the state 
departments like education, health, etc., but we 
cannot expect the citizens to take the trouble of hunt¬ 
ing out information about the local bodies in a large 
number of departmental reports. It is worth while, 
even at the cost of some duplication, to gather all the 
relevant information about local bodies in the annual 
reports on their working. In the U.P. no annual 
report is published regarding the panchayats, town 
areas, etc. There is no justification for this omission. 
Since the annual administration reports of particular 
local bodies are cast in the mould of state reports, they 
are equally uniformative. 

Local proceedings are seldom published satisfac¬ 
torily. Often they appear in some less known local 
weekly or monthly which very few people read. Even 
the municipalities and district boards which have good 
daily newspapers published from their headquarter 
towns do not take advantage of them to publish their 
proceedings. In this connection the arrangement of the 
.^ahabad municipal board to get its proceedings pub¬ 
lished in special supplements of the Leader deserves 
commendation. Other local bodies should follow this 
example and make arrangements with leading English 
and Indian language dailies and weeklies of the state 
for the publication of their proceedings. No effective 
public opinion on local matters can be created till this 
is done. 

Thirdly, it is necessary for the state governments 
to help the members of local bodies by placing at their 
disposal the local rules and laws in an easily intelligi¬ 
ble form. Most of the members do not have adequate 
knowledge of English to understand the various 
manuals which are prepared in that language. Autho¬ 
ritative translations of, these manuals in Indian 
languages should be made available to the members 
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and the public, if they are to understand their powers 
and duties. Guides to local work and administration 
should be prepared by experienced officials or other 
competent persons and published and distributed by 
'the government. It is a matter of shame that after 
more than half a century of the working of local 
bodies, there is not a single publication wherein one 
can find the local self-government arrangements in 
the various states adequately described. The universi¬ 
ties, the state governments, and even the Government 
of India should look into this matter. 

Finally, the subject of local government should 
receive greater attention in the courses of schools, 
colleges, and universities. Commenting on the neglect 
of this subject in India, Mr. Webb (the late Lord Pass- 
field) said about thirty years ago: T do not know how 
many of the couple of hundred university colleges in 
India have even one course of lectures each session 
describing the history, organisation, and functions of 
local government in India or elsewhere. I have not 
heard of the foundation of any Professorship of Local 
Government. I wonder how many books on local gov¬ 
ernment are to be found in libraries to which the 
Indian college students have access. How often have 
provincial Directors of Education called attention to 
this omission? It would be interesting to enquire how 
frequently any problem of local government has been 
given as a subject for an essay, or made the topic for 
discussion at a debating society.' ‘ Things are not quite 
so bad now as when these words were written but 
there is no remarkable improvement either. One 
reason for the backwardness of the study of Indian 
local self-government in our schools and colleges has 
imdoubtedly been the lack of suitable literature on 
the subject. This want is still there and the Govern¬ 
ment and the Universities should make an effort to 

‘In the Foreword to John Matthai’s Village Govem- 
•(nent tn British India, 1915. 
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remove it. Till the educated men remain uninformed 
on the subject, no hope of improvement in local admi¬ 
nistration can be entertained. 


13. A SURVEY OF THE REFORMS MADE 

Since the foregoing chapters were written (1944), 
there have been far-reaching changes in the country. 
The Constitutional deadlock of the war years end^ 
in 1946 when the Congress Ministries resumed office. 
The country attained her independence in 1947 and a 
new constitution was made and went into force early 
in 1950. The interrupted task of local government 
reform was resumed and important changes in many 
of the states were made. We may survey these briefly 
and see how far they are in accord with the suggestions 
contained in the foregoing pages. That will give us 
an idea as to how much of the task of reform has been 
completed, and what still remains to be done. We will 
survey the reforms under the very heads under which 
they have been discussed in the main body of the book, 
namely (1) Local Functions, (2) Local Areas and 
Authorities, (3) Constitutional structure of the local 
bodies, (4) The Local Executive, (5) The Permanent 
Services, (6) Central Control and, (7) Local Finance. 
Local Fxjnctions 

In accordance with the suggestions of the various 
local government committees which reported during 
the years 1937 to 1949, certain additions have been 
made to the functions of the local bodies. Thus in the 
U.P. provision for maternity centres and child welfare 
clinics, and institutions of physical culture have been 
added to the compulsory list of municipal fimctions, 
while provision for reading rooms, radio receiving 
stations, leper homes, orphanages, lunatic asylums, 
rescue homes for women, housing and town planning 
schemes, promotion of trade and industry, labour wel- 
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fare, control of beggary and the removal of the social 
disabilities of the scheduled castes have been added to 
the list of their discretionary functions.' In the case 
of district boards, maternity and child-welfare, physi¬ 
cal culture, and development activities including cot¬ 
tage industries and volunteer corps represent additions 
to the compulsory list. The proposals for the creation 
of special municipal police, establishment of judicial 
benches, etc. have not been implemented, nor have 
local bodies or separate advisory bodies been associated 
in any way with the general district administration. 

The most revolutionary changes in the matter of 
local functions are contained in the so-called Janapada 
Scheme of Madhya Pradesh, launched forth by the 
Local Government Act 1948 of that state. Section 52 
of this act empowers the Government to transfer to 
Janapada Sabhas all the subjects of state and district 
administration except police and administration of 
justice. If it is implemented, then collection of land 
revenue, cooperation, irrigation, roads, various sorts of 
development activities—all these will come under the 
Janapadas and the government personnel engaged in 
the administration of these services will also work 
vmder the control of the Janapadas for all practical 
purposes, although legally speaking, in respect of 
these transferred functions the Janapadas will act as 
the agents of the state government and will be obliged 
to carry out any instructions it might issue. The Gov¬ 
ernment will also determine the additional funds to be 
placed at the disposal of the Janapada Sabhas for the 
carrying out of these agency functions. In practice, 
however, no functions except certain categories of 
roads and public works have been transferred so far. 

As for the other states, they have made no sub¬ 
stantial departure from the past in the matter of muni¬ 
cipal or district board functions. It is satisfactory to 
note that the proposals to take away or reduce the 


U.P. Act No. VII of 1949. 
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functions of local bodies have nowhere been carried 
out except in Bombay where provision has been made 
for the transfer of primary education to separate 
school boards after the American fashion. 

Sweeping changes in the functions of village 
panchayats have been made in the U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh. In both these states, administrative and 
judicial work has been entrusted to two sepzirate sets 
of panchayats. Under the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act 
1947 the village panchayats have the construction and 
maintenance of village streets and paths, cleansing, 
lighting, sanitation, registration of births, deaths and 
marriages, education, village markets and fairs, main¬ 
tenance of wells, grazing grounds, prevention of en¬ 
croachments, fire protection, improvement of agricul¬ 
ture and village industries, as their compulsory 
functions. Besides these, there is also a long list of 
permissive functions like the raising of a volunteer 
corps, distribution and sale of seeds and agricultural 
implements, establishment of libraries and reading 
rooms, provision for redio sets, gymnasia and akharas 
etc. They may also contract for collection of land 
revenue for a commission, make recommendations 
regarding the appointment and removal of village oflS?- 
cials like the headman and the patwari and may com¬ 
plain to the higher authorities about the misdeeds of 
certain categories of petty government employees; 
whose work mainly affects the villages. The jurisdic-- 
tion of the panchayati adalats extends to civil suits of' 
specified varieties of a value of not more than Rs.lOO, 
and their criminal jurisdiction cover offences of speci¬ 
fied varieties which are punishable with a fine of not 
more than Rs. 100. 

The functions of the two kinds of panchayats in 
Madhya Pradesh too are of a similar nature, though 
on a less ambitious scale. Other states have been much 
more circumspect than these in allotting functions to 
their panchayats. 

L 8 
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These additions to local functions are welcome, but 
it cannot be said that they go far enough. What is 
worse is that the development of the existing primary 
lunctions is still retarded by financial difficulties. So 
long as these difficulties remain unsolved, many of 
these new functions will simply be things on paper. 
Take for instance the U.P. panchayats. The income 
of many of them barely suffices to pay the secretary 
whose monthly emoluments are about Rs. 50. Under 
these conditions, the panchayats cannot be expected to 
make any real use of their additional powers. It is 
the same with other local bodies. In the absence of 
funds to finance development programmes, state gov¬ 
ernments have been reluctant to frame any schemes 
of development for the local bodies, and even where 
some of them have been framed > (e.g. for compulsory 
education) they have soon had to be curtailed or 
abandoned due to financial stringency. 

Local Areas and Aothorities 

No radical changes in the scheme of local areas 
and authorities have taken place except in Madhya 
Pradesh where the district as the unit of rural self- 
government has been replaced by the Tahsil each of 
which has been constituted into a Janapada. The old 
district councils have been abolished and their place 
taken up by the Janapada Sabhas functioning in the 
various tahsils. Elsewhere the areas remain as before. 
The standard pattern now seems to be a two-tier 
authority with village panchayats at the bottom, and 
a district board or a board for a lesser area as in 
Madhya Pradesh at the top. Intermediate authorities 
between these have not been newly created anywhere 
though in a few states like Bombay they still linger on 
as a survival from the past. 

In the urban areas, notified areas tend to be replac¬ 
ed by fullfledged municipalities chiefly in Madhya 
Pradesh, and the bigger municipalities raised to the 
status of corporations. Thus Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
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in Madhya Pradesh have recently been made corpo¬ 
rations and there is a similar proposal in the U.P. also 
for cities like Kanpur, Lucknow and Allahabad. 

Unfortunately, the problem of local areas does not 
seem to have been viewed anywhere in relation to 
functions and finance. The present day tendency is 
towards an increase of the size of local areas in order 
to satisfy the technical and financial requirements of 
the services to be organized. The Madhya Pradesh at 
first sight appears to have put the hands of the clock 
of progress back by replacing the district by the tahsil 
as its principal unit of rural local government. The 
immediate results of it have been deficit budgets in 
many Janapadas and absence of properly qualified 
superior staff in services like public works and public 
health etc. The counter-balancing consideration, how¬ 
ever, is that the Madhya Pradesh scheme contemplates 
the eventual transfer to Janapada Sabhas of most of 
the subjects of district administration together with 
the funds and the personnel at present devoted to these. 
Should this happen, the Janapadas will no longer 
suffer either from deficiency of technical personnel or 
funds. The integration of local self-government and 
district administration functions, staff and finance, is 
the essence of the Madhya Pradesh Janapada scheme 
and no state should adopt areas smaller than the dist¬ 
rict as its principal unit of local government unless it 
is also prepared to effect the functional and other inte¬ 
gration noted above. The Madhya Pradesh Janapada 
scheme in its completed form offers the two great 
advantages of decentralization of administration and 
popular association with it in all its ramifications. 

Local Constitutions 

The principal change in local constitutions has been 
in the direction of democratization. It has resulted 
firstly in the liberalization of the franchise, secondly 
in the disappearance of the nominated element, and 
lastly in the abolition of separate electorates and devis- 
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ing of alternative methods to give representation to 
the minorities. 

As regards franchise, the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh 
provide for adult suffrage for municipal elections. 
Other states lay down the provincial Legislative As¬ 
sembly qualifications under the Government of India 
Act, 1935 or similar ones for the voters of their local 
bodies. The U.P. provides adult suffrage for its pan- 
chayats also, and Madhya Pradesh both for its Janapada 
Sabhas and Panchayats. Elsewhere the electorate 
for the rural local bodies is still constituted on the 
basis of provincial assembly qualifications of old. There 
is no doubt, however, that with the introduction of 
adult storage for national and state elections, the 
same will be extended to the local bodies of all types 
before long. 

The nominated element has disappeared from local 
bodies everywhere except as a device in some states 
like Bombay to fill up vacancies left unfilled due to 
the failure of the electors to do the needful. In the U.P. 
and Madhya Pradesh, however, the place of nomination 
has been taken by co-option of a specified number of 
members by the local bodies themselves. 

Separate electorates have everywhere been aboli- 
died. Minority representation has been provided for 
either by reservation of seats in proportion to popula¬ 
tion or within certain statutory limits as in the U.P., 
Madras, Bombay etc. or through the device of co-option 
as in Madhya Pradesh. In some states like Madras 
and Bihar minorities may contest unreserved seats too. 

Liberalization of franchise in many of the states 
has also meant an increase in the size of the local 
bodies. Thus in the U.P. while formerly the municipal 
boards used to have 6 to 31 elected members, now they 
have 20 to 80 and the district boards in place of their 
previous strength of 15 to 40, have now got 30 to 80 
elected members, besides the co-opted element. There 
has been an increase in the size of panchayats both in 
the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. Small increases in the 
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size of municipalities and district boards have taken 
place in Madras, Bihar etc., also. 

The term of the local bodies remains as before i.e. 
from 3 to 4 years. Madhya Pradesh is the only state 
to raise it to five years. 

The Local Executive 

Most interesting changes in the local executive 
have taken place in the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. In 
the U.P., the president of both the municipal and the 
district boards has been made directly elective by the 
voters, but at the same time an attempt has been made 
to combine responsibility with executive independence 
by making him removable by a vote of no-confidence 
of the board according to a prescribed procedme. 

In the U.P. notice of a motion of no confidence 
must be signed by not less than half of the^ total 
number of members and handed over to the District 
Magistrate by any two of the signatories. The District 
Magistrate then must convene a meeting neither 
earlier than 30 nor later than 35 days of the date of 
the notice. Seven clear days notice to members of the 
board must be given by the District Magistrate by re¬ 
gistered post. A stipendiary judicial officer is appointed 
to preside at the meeting which cannot be adjourned 
for any reason whatever except the non-appearance of 
the officer deputed to preside. Not more than three 
hours are given for discussion of the motion and then 
a vote is taken. If the motion is passed by a clear 
majority of the total number of the members of the 
board, the president must either resign within three 
days, or move the Government to dissolve the board 
stating reasons. The Government may decide either 
to ask the president to resign within three days or 
dissolve the board. If the latter alternative is followed 
and the new board constituted after the election again 
passes a vote of no-confidence against the president 
by the above procedure, the president must resign 
within three days or the Government remove him. In 
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case the motion of no confidence against the president 
fails, no fresh motion of no-confidence against him can 
be brought for 12 months. No motion of no-confidence 
can be brought against a newly elected president for 
12 months. 

The essence of this procedure is to create a system 
of checks and balances between the board and an 
independently elected president. The difficult pro¬ 
cedure of no-confidence motions and the president’s 
power to move the government to dissolve the board 
are designed to ensure that the boards shall not lightly 
harass the president. At the same time it also ensures 
that against the determined opposition of the board 
the president cannot remain in office for long. This 
makes for his responsibility. 

In Madhya Pradesh also the municipal president is 
directly elected and is removable by a motion of no- 
confidence. Ten days’ notice of such a motion has to 
be given to the president, and it requires a bare majo¬ 
rity to pass it. Upon its passage, the president must 
resign within three days but at the same time may ask 
the government to dissolve the board. This the gov¬ 
ernment must concede, and then fresh election of both 
the president and the board takes place and the 
electorate decides between them. The president with 
the permission of the Government can also resign on 
his own initiative if he finds his board obstructive and 
in such a case also the board is dissolved and fresh 
election of both takes place. 

The Madhya Pradesh plan is more logical and 
democratic. In this the president if ousted by the 
board can get the latter dissolved as a matter of right 
while in the U.P., the Government take upon themselves 
the burden of deciding the reasonableness or otherwise 
of his demand. This is unjustifiable. 'This is a matter 
which as in Madhya Pradesh should be left to the 
electorate to decide. 

The Janapada Executive in Madhya Pradesh 
breaks fresh ground in more than one direction. The 
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executive power of the Janapada has been vested m 
the hands of a Chief Executive Officer who is a member 
of the state executive service i.e. an extra-assistant 
Commissioner (E.A.C. corresponding in rank to the 
deputy collectors of the U.P. and other states) of 
generally not less than 10 to 12 years’ standing. By 
recent orders of the Government he has been made 
also the A.D.C. and A.D.M. (Additional Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and District Magistrate) and as such simulta¬ 
neously with his Janapada duties, exercises also* 
criminal and magisterial jurisdiction within his area. 
The tahsildar of the area works as the secretary for 
the Janapada Sabha. Some Janapadas (known as 
minor Janapadas) have no Chief Executive Officer in 
immediate charge of their executive work but have 
been placed under tahsildar-secretaries who, however,, 
work as subordinates of the Chief Executive Officer 
of some neighbouring major Janapada. Out of 95 
Janapadas in Madhya Pradesh 39 are major and 57 
minor. This distinction has been forced upon the Gov¬ 
ernment by considerations of economy. 

The original plan seems to have been to make the 
Chief Executive Officer the repository of the entire 
executive power leaving the elective Sabha and its 
committees merely to make the bye-laws, vote the 
budget, and criticize and supervise the administration. 
This role, however, does not seem to have been accept¬ 
able to the Janapada members and under the present 
rules six statutory standing committees of the Sabha 
have been set up with important administrative power. 
The Chief Executive Officer is expected to carry out 
all the resolutions of the committees and the Sabha, 
but in certain specified kinds of cases he has been given 
the power to demand reconsideration of committee deci¬ 
sions by the Sabha or even of Sabha decision by the 
government. The C.E.O. is a government servant and 
subject to its jurisdiction alone in all matters of ap¬ 
pointment, transfer, discipline etc. 
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; This system has introduced into the Madhya 
Pradesh Janapada, an executive similar to that of the 
Departments in France. At first sight it looks ^ though 
the Janapada executive can disregard the wishes and 
act independently of the Sabha. Nothing, however, is 
further from the truth. Among the members of the 
Janapada Sabha there are persons who are influential 
in state politics and Chief Executive Officers are 
N extremely reluctant to give them any cause for com¬ 
plaint. Indeed the real criticism of Janapada executive 
’in the light of actual experience is not that it is too 
■independent or overbearing, but just the opposite. The 
magisterial work that the Chief Executive Officers do 
is more to their liking than functioning as the chief 
executives of popular bodies. They have neither much 
taste for this kind of work nor much knowledge of it. 
The result is that they have left much of it to the 
subordinate Janapada officials like the head clerk, 
accountant etc., and quietly sign the papers which 
are put before them. It cannot be said yet that 
the Janapadas are reaping any great advantage from 
the experience or expertness of the heads they have 
■been given. So long as the Chief Executive Officers 
Jiave their magisterial duties to look after, they will 
■never put their whole heart into the Janapada work. 
A beginning in the separation of the executive and the 
judiciary has, however, been made in Madhya Pradesh, 
and should the trend of future evolution be to relieve 
the Chief Executive Officers of this judicial work com¬ 
pletely, the basic idea of the scheme of providing an 
expert executive for the local bodies may be realized. 

Another interesting development in the sphere of 
local executive has been the establishment of an exe¬ 
cutive committee of about 10 members under the U.P. 
district boards. This is a kind of super-committee 
vested with powers similar to those of standing com¬ 
mittees of corporations. Many of the powers of the 
.board have been delegated to it and it also works as 
the finance committee of the board. The original idea 
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was to have no executive committees except this, but 
the old practice of departmental committees charged 
with administrative duties in respect of their depart¬ 
ments has reasserted itself. In fact it seems that the 
English type of committees and the responsible and 
removable type of the president have struck such deep 
roots into the Indian soil that it is difficult to uproot 
them. 

In states other than the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh 
the old type of local executive continues. Its head, 
called the chairman or president, is elected by the 
board’s members and is removable by them by votes 
of no-confidence passed with var 3 dng majorities of 112 
to 2|3. The old type of committees also continue. 

A reaction against statutory autonomous commit¬ 
tees like the Education Committee of the U.P. district 
boards too has set in. These committees in the U.P. 
have now been put on a par with other committees 
of the board. 

The Permanent Services 

Although there has been a good deal of talk about 
it, provincialization of local services has not yet been 
carried out anywhere. Certain local services e.g. of 
the health officers in the U.P. and Madras had been 
organized into provincial cadres before the reform era 
and in Madhya Pradesh and Madras, legislative pro¬ 
vision has been made to provincialize other services 
too, if the Government think that to be necessary. In 
the U.P. also a bill dealing with the matter is on the 
anvil. In Madhya Pradesh an Act has recently been 
passed enabling the Government to establish a Local 
Services Commission which will select candidates for 
recruitment to all the posts of the local bodies, carrying 
a salary above a specified amoimt. Elsewhere things 
remain as before. 

The problems of suitable qualifications, security 
of tenure, satisfactory pay and training of the personnel 
are receiving increasing attention in many of the states. 
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In Madhya Pradesh new rules for recruitment as well 
as appeals against disciplinary action were issued a 
few years ago. These rules prescribe qualifications for 
all the local posts including the clerical, require that 
no punishment or dismissal of officials carrying a 
salary of Rs. 150 per month or above will take place 
except with the permission of the government, and 
provide for a complete system of appeals for other 
officials. As a result of the higher cost of living, revi¬ 
sions of pay have taken place practically in every state 
and dearness allowances given, although on account 
of the financial difficulties, it cannot be said even now 
that local scales of pay are satisfactory. 

The problem of training of local servants is also 
receiving attention. In 1941, the university of Allaha¬ 
bad in co-operation with the Government of the U.P. 
started a post-graduate diploma course for the training 
of the local employees. In 1949 the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh also endowed a similar course at the 
University of Nagpur and a year later followed it up 
by establishing a full-fledged department of Public 
Administration and local Government at the same 
University which now imparts instruction in these 
subjects upto the M.A. degree. A move for starting 
similar courses is reported to be afoot in Bihar and 
Punjab also. The Local Self-Government Institute of 
Bombay has been doing useful work in this field from 
the twenties, and now efforts are being made by the 
organizers of this institute to establish an All-India 
Institute of Local Government. 

Central Control 

No changes worth mentioning have taken place in 
the system of state control over local bodies. The 
agency and methods of it largely remain what they 
were before. A tendency is, however, noticeable to¬ 
wards the extension of this control in newer directions. 
In the U.P. in case of district boards, in certain even¬ 
tualities the Government have taken the power to 
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make their budgets for them. In Madhya Pradesh the 
Government have taken the power to get incompetent 
local officials dismissed and to restore the reduced or 
rejected demands in the Janapada budgets on the 
representation of the Chief Executive Officer. Henry 
VIII clauses empowering the government to alter the 
provisions of local laws where difficulties are expe¬ 
rienced in their application are creeping into legisla¬ 
tive enactments governing local bodies. 

Except in Madras and Punjab, local inspectorates 
are non-existent. In the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, 
however, inspectors to supervise the work of Pancha- 
yats have been appointed, and in the latter state there 
has also been provided a body of about 100 instructors 
to instruct the members of the panchayat into their 
newer duties and responsibilities. 

There is no quarrel with the increasing central con¬ 
trol. Indeed our view-point has been that such increase 
is inevitable if the local bodies are to work satisfacto¬ 
rily. Our complaint is that in the absence of an ade¬ 
quate and expert agency, such control remains super¬ 
ficial, negative and inefficient. 

Local Finance 

Finance still remains the crux of the local problems. 
No substantial changes in the financial system of 
loceil bodies have taken place. In the U.P. the local 
rates under the district boards have been increased 
from 6%% of the annual value to 9%%. That state 
also appointed in 1949 a local grants-in-aid committee 
to consider the whole problem of local finance and 
specially that of systematizing the government grants. 
More recently the Government of India also appointed 
a committee to consider the problem and the report 
of that committee which has been just out (April, 
1951) has recommended the redistribution of resources 
as between the several levels of the Government in 
order to rehabilitate the finances of the local bodies. 
Meanwhile the national financial stringency that pre- 
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vails makes the chances of any substantial redistribu¬ 
tion at the present juncture remote. Tlie problem, 
however, must be tackled if local Government has to 
make any real progress. 

The new constitution has done little for the local 
bodies. It merely reproduces the restrictions and the 
saving clauses of the Government of India Act 1935 
with the result that local bodies can no longer convert 
octroi into terminal taxes or introduce circumstance 
hnd property or trades and professions taxes on any 
comprehensive scale. 

In financial procedure, the alterations have been 
in the direction of curtailing the powers of local bodies 
to interfere with the budget as introduced by the 
executive. Both in the U.P. district boards and Madhya 
Pradesh Janapadas the councils can only move for 
wonomies but can neither effect increases nor add new 
items. In case of differences between the executive 
and the council over the budget the Government in 
both these states have the power to intervene to effect 
a settlement. 

Miscellaneous 

The exigencies of the last war and its aftermath 
have worked havoc to the sources of information about 
local bodies in India. Practically in all the states the 
publication of annual reports on the working of local 
bodies has been suspended. Local acts, manuals and 
rules have long been out of print and out of stock in 
most of the states, and are to be had neither for love 
nor money. Municipal Gazettes or publications of 
proceedings in most places have been given up. lliese 
conditions are hardly conducive to the study and under¬ 
standing of the local bodies and their work by the 
public, and the sooner these serious omissions are made 
good the better. 

There are indications that the Government of India 
which had broken all its connection with the local 
bodies since the twenties are slowly realizing the need 
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of resuming it. This is shown by the appointment of 
the recent Local Finance Committee by them. In con¬ 
nection with the work of the Planning Commission too 
the Government of India have foimd it necessary to 
gather data about the organization and work of the 
local bodies in the various states. AU this is very 
welcome. As suggested above, the Government of 
India must resume fiieir old practice of collecting and 
dissemmating information about the local bodies, 
reviewing the progress made by them from time to 
time, and issuing suggestions about further lines of 
advance. 
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